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“And He Was Not, for God Took 
Him ”’ 
By William Cleaver Wilkinson 


O sudden and so swift 
The earthly end to him ! 
Upward, O God, we lift 
Our eyes suffused and dim, 


Yearning to see, above 

These clouds about us blown, 
In sign thou still art love, 

The rainbow round the throne ! 


University of Chicago. 
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woditorial 


Hopefulness means fulness of hope. 
And the next thing after being full 
of hope is to run over with it. One of the best 
things about hopefulness is that it has some to spare 
for others ; it is contagious. Genuine hopefulness 
is like a perennial fountain ; it does not run to-day 
and go dry to-morrow, but, full to the brim, it 
moistens even the earth at its feet. 
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Hopefuiness 


b 

in 
Two Aspects 
of Christmas 


The approach of a set season of 
festivity and merriment, like Christ- 
mas, is a promise of keener pain to the sorrowing. 
It is at just such times that losses are most severely 
felt. The noise of the world’s gaiety sounds like the 
world’s proclamation of indifference to bereavement. 
It grates harshly on an ear sensitized by sorrow. 
Vet the festivity must go on,—this is its right. 





And sorrow must be considered,—this is its right. 
Neither festivity-nor sorrow should rule, for each 
can be merciful and generous to the other. 
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Being loved is a duty. The duty 
of loving is admitted by all, but 
the duty of being loved is not so generally recog- 
nized. -A husband has a duty of being loved by his 
wife, a father by his child, a pastor by his people, a 
teacher by his pupils. Unless one is loved in such 
a relation, he cannot do his best work in it. It 
sometimes costs a great deal to win love, but it must 
be done by him who would do his full duty. Ifa 
man has not won the love that he ought to have in 
any close and dear relation, he must know that he 
himself is to blame for it. How is it in your case ? 


Duty of 
Being Loved 


“ 


Obeying the letter of a rule may 
be the violating of its spirit. We 
are told not to let our left hand know what our right 
hand is doing, in the line of charitable giving. Now, 
if a man were to refuse to give with his right hand at 
a proper call for help lest his left hand should know 
about it, he could hardly be called a well-doer even 
by the standard of our Master’s teaching. Giving 
in order to get credit for it from others, zs contrary 
to the spirit of that rule ; but giving to a good cause 
in a proper way, eyen though one is seen to do it, 


To be Seen Giving 


is not so, whatever the letter of the rule seems to 


say. To be seen giving is not always giving to be 
seen. 
& 
Strength in He that would have most power 
Tenderness 


over men must cultivate the grace 
of tenderness. It is a‘common saying, in business 
circles, that there are times, in dealing with one’s 
debtors, when it is necessary to use a certain amount 
of severity. There are men who have failed in 
business because they interpreted this precept to 
mean that there are times when it is necessary to be 
cruel. ‘There are no circumstances in life which re- 
quire for a single moment the suspension of tender- 
ness. A heavy, cruel hand never succeeds where a 
strong, tender hand has failed. God has not coupled 
cruelty with strength, tenderness with weakness. It 
is the weak man who feels the need of being cruel ; 
it is the strong man who loves to be tender. 
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Not gain, but service, is the true 
object in life. If gain is made the 
object in one’s life, one must inevitably fail, for the 
simple reason that the best things of life are not to 
be gained by striving for them ; they are of a texture 
that cannot be grasped. One may strive for bread 
and win it, but one may strain every nerve to break- 


Life’s True Object 


ing in the pursuit *of happiness, and he will never 
overtake it. On the other hand, if service is made 
the object in one’s life, that life cannot be a failure, 
for the reason that one has chosen the only path 
above which the windows of heaven are always open. 
The happiness that eludes the grasp of every man 


who strives for it descends, like the gentle dew of 
heaven, upon him who is striving in service. He 
alone gains what he strives for, and more, 
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Christmas Gifts and Christmas Giving 


OVE and gratitude and reverence naturally show 
themselves in the giving of gifts. This has 

been so in all the ages. It will be so as long as man 
is man, and the promptings of the human heart are 
as they are. Wherever we find a primitive people 
we find that the best impulses of their being and the 
best practice of their lives are in the direction of 
making an offering of their possessions to those whom 
they recognize as their superiors in age or wisdom or 
power, or to whom they are grateful for special 
favors received. With peoples of the highest culti- 
vation and attainments we find the same impulses 
and practices. All history, in its records and les- 
sons, gives evidence that this has been so from the 
beginning, and that it must be so while man is man. 
This is shown by man Godward and manward, and 
the irit is mii*h the same in both directions. 

in the Bible..tarrative, Cain and Abel, the first 
of the children of men, are represented as bringing 
gifts or offerings to God, as if it were a matter of 
course because man is man and God is God. Abra- 
ham, father of the faithful, when returning from his 
victory over Chedorlaomer, gave a portion of his 
spoils to Melchizedek as a representative of the 
Most High God who had given him the victory. 

When Jacob went from Peniel to meet his elder 
brother Esau, from whom he had been long es- 
tranged, he took’a present of his flocks and herds as an 
offering or a gift to Esau, in accordance with custom. 
When the sons of Jacob went from Canaan to Egypt 
to buy corn, they took, besides the money for pay- 
ment, a present of balm and honey and spicery and 
myrrh and nuts and almonds. From the time that 
the children of Israel came out of Egypt, the com- 
mand of God to them was that they were not to appear 
before him empty-handed ; and this was not as anew 
command, but as in accordance with primitive cus- 
toms and later. 

When Saul, the son of Kish, wanted to ask help of 
Samuel, the Lord’s prophet, in finding his father’s 
asses, he would not go empty-handed into the pres- 
ence of the prophet, and he took a portion of silver 
as his only available offering. In coming to King 
Solomon the Queen of Sheba brought a gift of much 
spices and gold and precious stones. Long centuries 
after this, the wise men from the East, who came to 
Bethlehem to see him who was born King of the 
Jews, brought gifts of gold and frankincense and 
And so in all the Bible record of the Old 
Testament and the New. 


myrrh. 


On the monuments of ancient Babylon and As- 
syria and Egypt there are representations of the 
giving of rich gifts to the sovereigns of those days by 
And the oldest written 
records Qf outside history tell the same story as the 
Bible record of this custom in the Far East. 


embassies from other lands. 


In our own day, there are frequent illustrations 
of the continued prevalence of this primeval custom 


















































































































































































































































































































































of giving gifts as a token of honor and respect, when 
one visits another to whom he would show special 
regard. ‘Thus, when the President of the French 
Republic visits the Tsar of the Russias, he carries 
with him specimens of the choicest work of the 
artists and the artisans of his cultivated people. 
Thus, also, when the Emperor of Germany visits 
the East, he takes costly gifts for the Sultan of Tur- 
key, as well as minor presents for the minor rulers 
whose domain he enters. It has always been thus. 

Where, asin Arabia, the more primitive customs 
still prevail, this practice is even more marked than 
in regions where the rush of modern civilization has 
in a measure made men forgetful of the claims of 
ancient customs and courtesies. There, it would 
never do to visit a ruler or an elder, or one to whom 
you would show respect, without bearing something 
in your hand as an earnest of your regard. ‘This is 
éalled by the general name of ‘‘ bakhsheesh,’’ or a 
gift,—a term more commonly heard in the East 
than any other Arabic word. 

The call for ‘‘bakhsheesh ’’ in the East is not, as 
some suppose, a call for charity, or alms, but it is 
a request for a gift of friendship. ‘‘ Bakhsheesh’’ is 
looked for by a visitor, a servant, an employee, as 
quite apart from, and in addition to, whatever may 
be one’s due in the way of wages or hire or rent, or 
the conclusion of a bargain. Every festival or anni- 
versary, personal, civil, or ecclesiastical, is observed 
by friends and visitors by gifts, or ‘‘ bakhsheesh.’’ 

It will be seen at once, in the light of this cus- 
tom, ancient and modern, that Christmas, as the 
claimed birthday anniversary of the Son of man, has 
been recognized as the proper occasion for the giv- 
ing of gifts to him, or to those who represent him, 
—the poor and the sick and the suffering for whom 
he cares lovingly. These gifts were originally called 
**« Christmas bakhsheesh,’’—a term afterwards cor- 
rupted, not unnaturally, into ‘‘ Christmas boxes,’’ by 
which Christmas gifts were known in later generations. 

Inasmuch as Christmas gifts and Christmas giving 
are intended, according to the original idea, as show- 
ing love and gratitude and reverence for Him who is 
God's. greatest gift to men, it is all-important that 
such gifts and such giving should be in such manner 
as to cultivate the duty and habit of manifesting in 
this way this spirit Godward and manward. 

Christmas should be honored and used as a time 
for the grace of giving, and not for the greed of get- 
ting. All who know of what God has given, and is 
all the time giving, should gladly improve this sea- 
son in ways of expressing, in their gifts, love and 
gratitude and reverence to the Giver of all good, on 
this birthday of him who is God's greatest gift to 
man. ‘Those who are in any sense ignorant of God’s 
love, and of what is their due to him, should be 
taught by an object lesson his love, in the spirit of 
his followers who give in his name to those who are 
thus made conscious of what they are receiving from 
him. Those who are being taught and practiced in 
his service should receive new lessons on this day in 
the grace and privilege of giving to him and to others 
in his name. With a view to this end all church 
and Sunday-school festivals and festivities should be 
religiously planned and conducted 

In an ordinary Sunday-school, where the pupils 
are children out of Christian families, accustomed to 
receive Christmas gifts from their parents, it is a poor 
plan to have them on Christmas receive added gifts 
from their teachers or from the church which they 
attend, as though it were ever their privilege to re- 
ceive, and never their privilege and duty to give. If 
the lesson of giving unto Christ, or of giving unto the 
poor and suffering in the name of Christ, is not spe- 
cifically taught to the pupils in the Sunday-school on 
Christmas, then the Sunday-school fails of teaching 
its best lesson on this day in the best way practicable. 
This ought never to be. 

** Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
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himself said, It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’’ - If the pupils in a church Sunday-school 
are not reminded of this truth'on Christmas Day in 
their religious -home, when shall they learn it, and 
where to a better advantage? They have a right, as 
those whom Christ loves, to have a share in giving to 
him, and to others in his name, as better than re- 
ceiving. It°is an unfaithful school, and there are 
but unfaithful teachers in that school where the 
privilege of giving is not taught on Christmas as 
better than receiving. 

The old-fashioned plan of having a Christmas-tree 
in the Sunday-school room hung with gifts for the 
pupils had many disadvantages, in addition to the 
one of fostering in the minds of the children the idea 
that the day was a day for their getting rather than 
for their giving of gifts. There are various plans 
better than this now in common use in many 
churches and Sunday-schools. In some schools a 
Christmas tree_or a Jacob’s Ladder is hung with 
gifts for the sick and the needy, as brought in by 
glad-hearted pupils for subsequent distribution in 
homes or hospitals accessible. There are church 
schools where gifts are brought in by the pupils for 
the purpose of being sent out to a mission school 
supported by that church. In other schools there 
is a gathering for a pleasant Christnvas service as 
preparatory to the subsequent scattering of the 
classes as little mission bands into the homes and 
hospitals in which their gifts are to be distributed. 

Whatever be the mode of giving unto Christ or in 
Christ’s namhe on Christmas Day adopted in the 
Sunday-school, it is likely to be an improvement on 
the method too long tried and found lacking of 
making Christmas Day a season of getting more, and 
of giving nothing. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Almost every word has more than 
one meaning. It is, indeed, well 
that this is so. If a word had only 
one fixed meaning, its using would arouse no thought, 
would quicken no activity of mind, but when the same 
word is used in two senses in the same sentence, or in 
two connected sentences, the mind of the hearer or 
reader must arouse itself to ascertain the intended mean- 
ing. Two words that have many meanings, and are 
therefore used very differently. at different times, are the 
words ‘‘love’’ and ‘‘fear.’" This fact induces a Penn- 
sylvania pastor to say inquiringly : 


Are Love and 
Fear Compatible ? 


In your helpful editorial of November 5 you say, speaking of 
the fear of a dutiful son to a loving father, and, by implication, of 
the fear a faithful Christian should feel toward the heavenly 
Father, ‘‘It is a fear which is compatible with love ; yes, which is 
itself a part of love." Is this statement reconcilable with the 
words of the Apostle John : ‘‘ There is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casteth out fear, because fear hath punishment"’ ? (1 John 
4:17.) 

Fear zs compatible with love, and fear és mot com- 
patible with love. But ‘‘fear’’ is used in several senses, 
and so is ‘‘love."’ Fear is in one sense dread and ap- 
prehension ; in another sense, fear is reverence in the 
presence of recognized superiority and sacredness. Love 
is in one sense a craving deSire of possession ; in an- 
other sense, love is an unselfish desire of benefiting. 
God so loved the world that he gave his Son to save it, 
yet God tells us that love of the world is not right. 
Those statements are inconsistent, yet entirely con- 
sistent. The fear of God is our first duty, and love of 
God is our supreme duty ; yet fear is not compatible 
with love, and again it is. That is plain enough. 
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How far to foster a child's imagination 
without injury to a child's nature, is a 
serious question with many parents 
and teachers. It must be borne in mind that a child's 
imagination is an active and potent quality, which has 
its }egitimate place in a child's training, but how far this 
can be done with safety is not clear to all. Especially 


Senta Claus and 
the Christ-Child 









does the question come up in connection with the fiction 
of ‘«Santa Claus *’ on ‘‘Christmas.’” A good missionary 
worker in far-off Korea has been thinking about this 
subject, and seeks light on it. She refers to the follow. 
ing statements by a writer in a San Francisco paper : 
‘I shall never forget the shock received on learning 
that Santa Claus was a falsehood ; and, ever since, the 
shock has been repeated when pastor and people have 
told the little ones committed to their care that to Santa 
Claus they were indebted for the gifts of Christmas, 
often presenting him to them in shape most ungodly.’’ 
The Korean missionary adds, to the Editor : 

If you think the sudject worthy of a place in your Notes on 
Open Letters, will you kindly say what you think about it ? 

Very early a child distinguishes between the false and 
the fanciful When alittle child straddles a cane and 
calls it a horse, he is entitled to use his fancy in that 
way without being deceived. His parent need say noth- 
ing to undeceive him, for hes not deceived. Butif his 
father were to tell him seriously that he had bought a 
new horse, and then showed him a cane, saying it was a 
horse, that would be a falsehood. The boy would know 
the difference. This distinction is to be borne in mind 
in all child-training, The false is not to be tolerated. 
The fancy isto be allowed much play. The story of 
Santa Claus and his reindeers told as a fact may harm a 
child for life. The story of Kriss Kringle, or St. Nicho- 
las, or Santa Claus, as taking the place of a messenger 
from the Christ-child on Christmas Eve, may be-so pre- 
sented as to make the truth more real by the aid of the 
fancy. There are homes where this truth has been thus 
taught for years, with no thought on the part of the chil- 
dren that they were being deceived. Truth may, on the 
other hand, be put so literally as to make it more false 
than if it were presented with the aid of the imagination. 
How to do this is worth a parent’ s study. 
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From Contributors 


The Words of Nebuchadnezzar 
Concerning Himself 


By Professor Robert W. Rogers, Ph.D., D.D. 


Editor’s Note.—Five years ago the Drew Theological Seminary 
called Dr. Robert William Rogers to the Chair of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis. His first honors were won at his 
graduation from the Central High School of Philadelphia, in 
188. He subsequently entered the University of Pennsylvania, 
receiving the Greek Prize in 1882. Transferred to Johns Hopkins 
University, he was graduated there in 1887. Later he studied at 
various universities, among them Leipsic and Berlin. It was at 
Leipsic that he took the degree of Ph.D, In 18go he was elected 
Protessor of the English Bible and Semitic History-at Dickinson 
College. He received the honorary D.D. from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1894. Dr. Rogers is a member of various learned societies 
in Europe and America, and was a member of the Congress of 
Or:entalists from 18fg to 1897. 


ANY a heart must have ached sorely in the city of 
Jerusalem when Nebuchadnezzar entered and be- 
gan to plunder. The siege had brought death to many, 
but there was a mercy in death. To the dead there 
were no heartbreaking sights of the wreck and the ruin 
of scenes most fair. When Nebuchadnezzar's departing 
hosts, laden with Jerusalem's spoil, disappeared amid 
the dust beyond Scopus, it would have been difficult to 
persuade the remnant who were left behind that he were 
aught less than a monster of cruelty and avarice. Still 
less willing, probably, would the captives hear one 
word in extenuation of the deeds of this brutal and rapa- 
cious monarch. Such certainly would be the attitude of 
a modern people who had suffered as Judah had done. 
Perhaps we are reasonably Safe in the inference that this 
ancient people felt in just that way. There are certainly 
not wanting many who feel to-day so great sympathy for 
the misfortunes of Judah that they hate the name of the 
king who crushed her. 

Herein lies an excuse for the question, Was Nebu- 
chadnezzar aught else than brutal, rapacious, cruel, and 
avaricious? Was there another side to his character? 
The answer seems to be that there was indeed another 
side. And there is a certain appropriate usefulness in 
looking at that side as we read the story of his cruelty at 
Jerusalem. 
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The Assyrian and Babylonian kings have left hun- 
dreds of inscriptions recounting in boastful phrases 
their great deeds. These inscriptions were written by 
the official keepers of records, and we shail probably 
not go far astray if we believe that all these inscriptions 
were influenced by the priestly class. But, though this 
be true, it is nevertheless perfectly just to assume that, 
whether of priestly origin or not, they were so written as 
to please the king. They give, indeed, just such a por- 
trait of him as he wished should be handed down to 
later days. Was he a king full of honors won on many 
bloody fields of conquest? The inscriptions will ring 
* with victory and resound with boastful words. Was he 
a king who took pride in the gathering of books and the 
founding of libraries? His written annals will tell so- 
berly of this also, when they speak of his success in 
holding the great empire together. Was he a king who 
gloried in the digging of canals; the erection of temples, 
the beautifying of cities? His official texts will smack 
of engineering details and boast of marvels of cOnstruc- 
tion. Ina word, it is safe to say that, no matter who 
wrote them, the clay books of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian kings spring out of their own hearts. 

We have many inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar writ- 
ten while he lived and worked. What do they show 
that he thought of himself and his deeds, —of what was 
he most proud ? - Let us answer that double question by 
the setting down of a few translated pieces from the 
records which have survived the wreck and ruin of a 
country which he made and kept great. 

One of his most important inscriptions begins in this 
boastful fashion : ‘* Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
sublime, exalted, favorite of Marduk, lofty priest-king, 
darling of Nabu, serene (?), possessor of wisdom, who 
regards the way of their godhead, who fears their lord- 
ship, governor without weariness, who takes thought 
daily for the care of E-Sagila [a temple in Babylon] and 
k:-Zida [a temple in Borsippa], who thinks ever upon 
pious works for Babylon and Borsippa ; wise, prayer- 
ful (?), maintainer of E-Sagila and E-Zida ; chiefest son 
of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, am I.’’ # 

Those words are scarcely less noteworthy for what 
they omit than for what they contain. There is not one 
word of battle or of booty, of blood or of conquest, 
though these would form the burden of an Assyrian 
king's triumph. It was at the beginning of the reign of 
Sargon that Samaria fell into Assyrian hands, and the 
kingdom of Israel met its end. The inscriptions of Sar- 
gon boast only of war. There is just a ray of comfort in 
this thought that the kingdom of Judah, great David's 
line, should meet its end at the hands of a ‘‘ scourge of 
God’’ who did not boast of war, but of peace, who 
cared not for destruction, but for rebuilding, who was 
indeed cruel when deceived as Zedekiah had deceived 
him, but who ‘thinks daily upon pious works for Baby- 
lon and Borsippa."’ Such a man as that might safely take 
God's people into a temporary exile, from which they 
should return to found a church and continue the out- 
working of God's plans for the race. He was a ‘‘ gover- 
nor without weariness,’’ and would govern even exiles 
temperately. He was a ‘possessor of wisdom,’’ and 
would keep them together by the banks of the Chebar, 
where their national solidarity might be preserved, and 
not sow them broadcast over his empire, as Sargon had 
done with poor doomed israel. 

But there are other revelations of the man in his 
words. Hear him again, as he says, ‘‘Since Marduk 
created me for sovereignty, and Nabu, his true son, en- 
trusted his subjects to me, I love, like dear life, the 
building of their abiding-placcs.’’* Those are the 
words of a man who would much rather build a temple 
to Marduk or Nabu than tear down a temple to Jehovah. 
And the same spirit shows forth in those eloquent words, 
‘« Babylon, my darling city, which I love,"’ *—words of 
patriotism that would do honor to the best heroes of even 
modern life. But even more than these things was 
Nebuchadnezzar. Perhaps the finest prayers that the 
Babylonian religion has left for us come right out of his 
inscriptions, of which only one may here be set down : 
‘‘O Shamash [the sun god], great lord, as thou enterest 
with joy and triumph (?) into the dwelling of thy lord- 
ship, E-babbara [a temple in Larsa], look with friend- 
ship upon the pious work of my hands. A life of many 
days, an established throne, a long reign, be thy com- 


? Fast India House Inscription, column i, lines 1-22 
® East India House Inscription, column vii, line» 26-31. 
* East India House Inscription, column vii, lines 34, 35 
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mand.*'1 The man who could offer or accept as his 
own a prayer like that was a devout man. On that side 
of his nature he was a safe man to keep the people of 
the God of Abraham, even though he was himself a 
worshiper of gods many and lords many. There was 
religious tolerance enough in his land to enable Ezekiel 
to dwell there and to teach’ unmolested, in his own 
house, the doctrine of the one God. 

That is the other side of Nebuchadnezzar. 
the telling. Ht will not bid us alter in any way the pic- 
ture that the Old Testament has left of him. It only 
makés more clear how well his own character suited him 
to the work which was set him in God’s providences of 
discipline for his chosen people. 


It is worth 


Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. /. 
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Music in Joseph Parker’s Church 


By A. J. Hawkins 
Organist and Musical Director of the City Temple, London 


HE City Temple is the oldest and one of the largest 
Congregational churches in London, The foun- 
dation stone of the present building was laid in 1873, 
the church itself being opened on May ig, 1874. 
The organ, a fine three-manual instrument, by Foster 
and Andrews of Hull, was opened on May 1, 1876. 
The choir are seated in front of the organ,—a position 
that enables the voices to be heard all over the building. 
Upon undertaking, in 1893, the direction of the 
music, it was apparent to the writer of this article that, 
with such a cosmopolitan congregation and gifted 
preacher, the psalmody should be raised to the highest 
possible state of efficiency, thus making the ministry of 
song attractive and serviceable to the people and accept- 
able to our Lord and Saviour. 

The great feature of our praise service is the grand 
hymn singing. No other word can rightly describe it. 
The vast congregation is like one great choir, and noth- 
ing, to my mind, is more inspiring, than to hear the 
whole congregation heartily joining in the ‘‘Old Hun- 
dredth,’’ «* All hail, the power,’’ or any other we]l-known 
hymn. At the same time, I consider that the introduc- 
tion of solos, quartets, chants, anthems, etc., renders 
the service more enjoyable to those who have a natural 
taste for good music. In this I am aided by a choir of 
some fifty members, under the leadership of a profes- 
sional quartet, and they one and all possess the spirit of 
devotion, and are animated by intense zeal and earnest- 
ness in their work. 

The choir meets for rehearsal every Friday evening, 
and it is essential that every one, including the quartet, 
should be present. The practice is conducted to the 
accompaniment of a pianoforte, and vital points in the 
singing to be strongly emphasized are precision, sharp- 
ness of attack, clear enunciation of words, and intelli- 
gent reading. We usually have a work of some kind in 
rehearsal, to quicken the interest and imprave the read- 
ing power of the members. The preparation of the 
music for the following Sunday occupies the principal 
portion of the time set apart for practice, as we go over 
every item of the service, in order to give the necessary 
expression even to the hymns. 

The full order of service is as follows. At five minutes 
to eleven o'clock a voluntary is played, and punctually 
at eleven o'clock Dr. Parker enters the pulpit, and the 
service begins with a short anthem or introit, in which 
the congregation usually join. Then an unaccompanied 
setting of the Lord’s Prayer is sung by the choir, followed 
by the opening hymn (always a bright and familiar one), 
the first lesson, chant, second lesson, anthem (the con- 
gregation standing), then another hymn, and the sermon. 
During the offertory a solo or quartet is generally sung, 
followed by the closing hymn, with benediction and 
choral amen, in which the choir and congregation join. 
A voluntary as the congregation retire brings the morn- 
ing service to a close. 

In the evening, a voluntary at five minutes to seven 
o' clock (the signal for strangers to be seated) leads to the 
general confession being sung by the congregation and 
choir ; then follow invocation, opening hymn, Scripture 
lesson, anthem (usually of a more elaborate character 
than in the morning, the congregation remaining seated), 
prayer, hymn, sermon, offertory and solo, closing hymn, 





1“ Inscriptions of Western Asia’ (Rawlinson), Vol. 1, p. 51, No. 2, 
column ii, lines 12-21. 
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benediction, choral amen, and voluntary on organ or 
cornet solo as the congregation disperse. : 

The service is simple, but there is a splendid stateli- 
ness of movement in it, and an orderliness which is 
deeply impressive. A printed order of service is handed 
to each worshiper by a member of the staff, therefore 
making it unnecessary to announce any of the items, 
The whole arrangements of the service are unique, and 
certainly aid devotion, everything works so smoothly 
and apparently without an effort. The perfect finish 
and excellence of every detail make the service bright 
and incomparable. Dr. Berry says ‘‘ that the musical 
service of Dr. Parker's church cannot be too highly 
praised. The people sing heartily, and the choir is 
thoroughly efficient. Until last Sunday [February 16, 
1896, Dr. Berry was preaching in Dr. Parker's absence] 
I thought I had an objection to a cornet, but now I find 
I have none."’ 

Now, as to the instruments I find most effective, of 
course the organ is quite indispensable. And, indeed, 
what is more impressive than the rolling volume of sound 
from a large organ, which, after all, is the backbone or foun- 
dation of that heartiness which is so soul-stirring in the 
hymns? A good, solid organ accompaniment is at all 
times necessary therefore. From our orchestral society 
we utilize about half a dozen violins, which are singu- 
larly effective in the soft and pathetic verses of the 
hymns, when I frequently drop the organ entirely, and 
the voices are led by the plaintive stringed notes alone. 
The congregation are quickly sensitive to the A/ano re- 
quired, and the pitch is always preserved thereby. In 
addition to the strings, two cornets are used, and cer- 
tainly assist in keeping the congregation together, —noth- 
ing is more dispiriting than a dragging hymn. On 
festival days we have quite a small orchestra in addition 
to the above instruments, a double bass and cello espe- 
cially being very telling. I believe that all instruments 
help us in the worship of God if they are correctly and 
reverently played, as they should be for divine service, 
I advocate all reforms in the music of the sanctuary, in 
the full belief that they are most beneficial to our 
churches. Let us make the fullest use of the divine art 
of music in our worship.of God. Let our best be given 
to his service. 

I cannot close this paper without paying a very humble 
tribute of gratitude and thanks for the sympathy, in- 
terest, and cordial support, Dr. Parker ever shows in the 
service of praise, and one recognizes by his unvarying 
kindness how much a minister may further or hinder 
the congregational song. 


London, England. 
“2% 


Luther and the Epistle of James 
By Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


MONG the questions which were reopened at the 
time of the Reformation, not the least important 
was that of the true canon of the Scripture. In the case 
of the Old Testament, the Reformers rejected as ‘‘ apoc- 
ryphal"’ those books and portions of books which were 
not found in Hebrew or Aramaic,—a mechanical test 
of standing which-might have introduced the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus into the Protestant Bibie if the Hebrew 
original, of which fragments have been recently discov- 
ered, had been in existence at that time. Substantially 
the canon accepted by the modern synagogue was taken 
as that of the ancient Jewish church, although the 
Lutheran and the Anglican churches treated the apocry- 
phal books with a respect which the Calvinistic churches 
refused to them. 

In the case of the New Testament no such rough-and- 
in Greek. 
Neither was it possible to appeal to any existing church, 
either Greek or Latin, for a different canon from that of 
the Latin Vulgate, for that had been accepted by all 
the orthodox branches of Christendom for a millennium 
past. 


ready test of language existed, as all is 


For these reasons the Protestant churches have 
settled down to accepting and vindicating the long- 
accepted canon as though it had been established by 
some infallible authority. This, however, was not the 
attitude of the Reformers, and especially not that of 
Luther. Even Calvin doubted the Petrine authorship 
of 2 Peter, excluded the Book of Revelation from the 
Scriptures on which he wrote commentaries, and also 
thus ignores the Second and Third Epistles of John. 














































































































































































































































Luther went much farther than this in refusing canonic 
authority t6 those parts of the accepted canon which were 
not either the direct work of an apostle or composed—as in 
the cases of Mark and Luke—under his direction. He 
thus rejected from the rank of canonic authority the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of James, that of 
Jude, the Second Epistle ascribed to Peter, and the 
Revelation. The two first do not claim apostolic ori- 
gin ; that claimed by the three last he rejected as un- 
historic. ; 

It must be remembered that all the books thus as- 
signed to less than canonic and apostolic rank were dis- 
puted in the early church for reasons which seemed 
strong to men who stood much nearer to the apostolic 
age than did Jerome and Augustine, whose judgment 
finally fixed the canon for the Western church. Origen 
of Alexandria, who lived A.D. 185-254, arr2nged the 
books for which a place in the canon had been claimed 
into thrée classes,—genuine, disputed, and spurious, 
Eusebius of Cesarea, who lived A.D. 265-340, repeats 
this classification, stating the grounds on which books 
we now have in the canon were rejected by some authors 
and by some parts of the church. The list of the dis- 
puted (antilegomena) includes those which Luther de- 
clined to accept as of apostolic authority, while he 
acknowledged in general their excellence of doctrine, 
and inserted them in his German New Testament, but 
with prefaces which indicated his opinion of them. 
I mention this to show that Luther was not acting on 
his personal impression merely, but with some regard to 
what church history had to say on the subject. He 
doubted if the questions thus raised in the patristic 
church had been settled on the best evidence. 

It is his attitude toward the Epistle of James which 
has attracted the most attention, because, partly, of the 
relation of its teaching to that Pauline doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith on which he set so great a value, and partly 
because of the characteristically strong terms in which 
he has contrasted its character with that of other parts 
of the New Testament. I cannot find that the earlier 
Roman Catholic controversialists alleged the teaching of 
James against Luther's doctrine. Thus Dr. John Eck, 
ih the Leipsic Disputation of 1519, made nothing of it, 
while he poured upon Luther a flood of quotations from 
the Church Fathers. Yet some one must have suggested 
the objection, for, after his return from Leipsic, Luther 
published a sort of review of the arguments he had used 
in the Disputation, in which he says : 

‘“‘As to the Epistle of the Apostle James, which is 
quoted as saying that ‘ faith without works is dead,’ first, 
the style of that epistle is far beneath the majesty of an 
apostle ; secondly, Paul is speaking of a living faith. 
Now dead faith is not faith, but opinion. But behold 
our theologians, how they hold on to this one authority 
by their teeth, caring not the least that all the rest of 
Scripture commends faith without works. For this is 


their fashion, to rend one little saying from the context, | 


and to exalt their horn against the whole Scripture.’’ 

That there arose, at the time, a difference between 
Luther and his colleague, Dr. Andreas Bodenstein of 
Carlstadt, with regard to the authority of the Epistle, 
must be inferred from the latter’ s tract ‘‘On the Canoni- 
cal Scriptures,’’ which appeared in Wittemberg in 1520. 
It is the first treatise on the subject by any modern theo- 
logian, and it exhibits both learning and acumen. Sub- 
Stantially it is a vindication of the accepted canon cn 
the grounds which had satisfied Augustine and Jerome, 
to whom Carlstadt constantly refers. Luther is not 
named, but more space is given to the Epistle of James 
than to any other book of the New Testament. Dr. 
Carlstadt objects very plainly to Luther's treatment of 
the epistle, as partisan, as irreverent toward the sacred 
writings, and as inconsistent, since Paul himself, in 
Romans 2 : 13, teaches substantially what is faulted in 
James. He finds fault with the ‘‘ temper'’ (éracundia) 
which had been introduced into the discussion by his 
**brother,’* who had taken the other side. 

This small tempest seems to have blown over, as we 
find Luther doing Carlstadt a good turn after this tract 
had been published. But the dispute seems to have left 
an impress on his mind, and to have been the cause of 


his vehemence in expressing his opinion of the matter., 


This appeared in the first edition of his German transla- 
tion of the New Testament, which he published in Sep- 
tember of 1522, after his return to Wittemberg from 
Wartburg Castle. This has a general preface, and one 
to each of the separate bouks. The former concludes 
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with a comparison of the books of the New Testament, 
to show which are ‘‘ the noblest.’’ Into this list he puts 
the Gospel of John, the Epistles of Paul, and the first 
Epistle of Peter, which he advised Christians to read 
first of all, and to make them as familiar as their daily 
bread : 

‘‘These are the books that show thee Christ, and 
teach thee all that it is necessary and saving to know, 
though thou never sawest nor heardest another book or 
doctrine. Whereas St James’ Epistle is a very epistle 
of straw in comparison with these, for it has nothing of 
an evangelical sort.’’ © . 

This whole comparison of the New Testament books 
was withdrawn from the later editions of his New Testa- 
ment, perhaps because there was no use for it when the 
people had become more familiar with the contents and 
character of those books. This fact has misled some into 
supposing that Luther altered his opinion of the Epistle 
of James, which. he never did. In the special preface 
to the Epistles of James and Jude, also printed in 1522, 
and never withdrawn or essentially altered, the same 
depreciatory estimate is expressed, though not in such 
graphic language. He begins, indeed, by praising the 
Epistle for ‘‘ not setting forth the doctrine of man, but 
pressing hard the law of God.'’ But he goes on to deny 
its apostolic character on the ground that it flatly contra- 
dicts Paul and all the rest of the Scriptures with regards 
to righteousness through works ; also, because it teaches 
nothing with regard to the great mysteries of the gospel 
exhibited in the passion and resurrection of Christ, and, 
in fact, does not ‘‘ preach Christ.’ He regards the 
author as one who lived after the apostles, but had ac- 
quired fragments of their teaching from; their disciples, 
and wrote with reference to those who abused the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, but ran into legalism 
because he was not equal to the handling of such a nice 
question. And this estimate Luther continued to pub- 
lish as his own down to his death, modifying some ex- 
pressions in the edition of 1545, but retracting nothing 
of the substance. 

The point at which one might have expected a modi- 
fication of Luther's opinion of James's Epistle was the 
so-called Antinomian controversy of 1528. ‘John Agri- 
cola of Eisleben, who wanted to be more Lutheran than 
Luther, attacked Melanchthon for teaching that the law 
had its uses in bringing sinners to repentance. Luther 
sustained Melanchthon, and from that time spoke more 
guardedly about the relations of law and gospel, but 
never altered his opinion of James, even although 
Melanchthon undertook to reconcile his teaching with 
that of Paul. Thus, in the ‘‘ Table-Talk’’ of Luther, 
which was collected by his friends about 1535-37, he 
says : 

‘« Many have labored, wearied themselves, and sweated 
over the Epistle of St. James, that they may reconcile it 
with St. Paul. eAs also Philip Melanchthon has dealt 
with it in the Apologia [for the Augsburg Confession, 
1530], ‘but not with seriousness ; for it is a flat contra- 
diction, —‘ Faith justifies," and ‘Faith does not justify.’ 
Who can make these agree, I will put my doctor’s cap 
on his head, and I will let him call me a fool.’’ 

Nor was Luther without followers in this opinion. 
His classification of the books of the New Testament as 
more or less authoritative on account of authorship, 
was maintained by the great Lutheran scholars and 
dogmatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They generally regarded the Epistle of James much as 
he did. It is only in our own century, through the 
labors of Neander (1822), Stier (1845), Delitzsch, and 
others, that the reconcilability of James and Paul has 
become the general view of orthodox theologians of the 
Lutheran Church. 

Yet the statement has been made very widely, and is 
still made, that Luther retracted his depreciatory judg- 
ment of the Epistle of James. Matthew Henry, Philip 
Doddridge, Dr. Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’’ and 
others, have treated it as a youthful opinion, which the 
great reformer withdrew in his riper years. As Luther 
was thirty-nine years old when he wrote those words 

‘‘an epistle of straw,’ he hardly can be supposed to 
have not yet reached years of discretion. The truth is 
that the reformer was a fallible, though a very great 
man, and that in this case he dealt with James's words 
in a mechanical and wooden fashion, which was unlike 
himself, and which he himself could least have afforded 
to have applied to his own words in many a case. 

Philadelphia. 
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The Y. G. Ball Team 


By Alice Augusta Smith 


INE heads bobbed and nodded energetically ; nine 
boyish voices rose unitedly in such eager, half- 
angry discussion that their teacher would certainly have 
inquired into the trouble, but that they had gone far 
enough into the woods behind the schoolhouse to be out 
of sight and hearing. It was the Boys’ Grammar School 
base-ball team having their first meeting to discuss ways 
and means, 

Jim Terry, captain, had called the meeting, organized 
the team, and unfolded a plan. : 

They would call themselves ‘‘ The Young Greysons,"’ 
after Mr. J. Greyson, a wealthy resident of Newtown, who 
was known to be very kind and generous to boys. They 
would write him a letter telling him, and doubtless he 
would feel so honored that he would provide them with 
the needful things. It was quite natural they should 
think so, for every one in Newtown was interested in 
base-ball, and most of the teams had been supplied 
with money by gentlemen better able to pay than play. 

Jims plan would have been accepted at once had not 
Ed Lane come with an equally good offer. If they 
called themselves the ‘‘ Young Grahams,’’ Mrs. Graham, 
a friend and neighbor for whom Ed frequently ran 
errands, would give them the use of her large back 
lawn, and had even hinted that she would help them 
get suits. 

‘*We'd better be Greysons, and get our balls and 
things,’’ said Jim. 

"«« But we ain't sure of them,’’ replied Ed. ‘* Any- 
way, we've got to have a place to play. If we're Gra- 
hams, we're sure of that and suits too, likely, and the 
other things are easier to get than those.”’ 

And then the discussion became so lively that it 
seemed likely there would be two grammar-school nines 
or none. 

Suddenly, a bright idea came to Jim. 

See here,’’ he said, ‘‘ we can get’ both of them. 
‘Graham’ begins with G, and ‘ Greyson’ begins with G. 
We can be ‘Y. G's,’ Young Greysons or Grahams, 
whichever you like.’’ 

Some of the boys eagerly agreed, but Ed Lane said 
promptly : 

‘« That would be cheating.’’ 

‘‘That’s so. It don’t seem just the thing,’ put in 
one of the others. 

Jim Terry looked disgusted. 

‘* Look here, Ed Lane ; you’ re always upsettin’ things 
with your old-granny notions, and settin’ up to be more 
honest than the rest of us. Now show us the harm in 
this.’’ 

‘* We can't be both, and one would be cheated,’’ said 
Ed doggedly. 

‘What's the reason we can’t be both ?”’ Jim went 
on, scornful and defiant. ‘‘ Depends on where we are. 
Ain't we grammar-school boys and base-ball club boys 
both? °Tain’t as if they was getting anything by us 
being named after them.’’ 

And so they talked on, one by one agreeing with Jim, 
and when the bell rang for school he had conquered. 
If there were lingering doubts in the minds of any of 
the boys, they were forgotten as the happy weeks flew 
by, and the «‘ Y. G.’s’’ enjoyed the generosity of both 
of their friends. , 

But there came a day when the captain called a meet- 
ing out under the oak. Jim's manner told them some- 
thing was wrong, and they gathered promptly, looking 
anxious and expectant. 

** Why, I’ ve got these two letters, —that's what,”’ said 
he in answer to their questions ; ‘‘ and they're both ir. 
vitations, and both for the same day, and I don't know 
what's to be done about it.’’ 

Mr. Greyson wrote that a friend of his had his yacht 
in the harbor, and he would be pleased to have his 
team, the Y. G’s., spend Saturday afternoon with him in 
a sail on the bay. And Mrs. Graham would be greatly 


. pleased to have her boys spend the afternoon with her, 


and take supper on Saturday. 

The boys heard the notes, and then Rcb More asked : 
‘« Which came first? We couid tell the other « previous 
engagement," you know.”’ 
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«« They came together,’’ answered Jim. 

««We're in a pickle, and no mistake,"’ said Rob. 
«It ll be pretty hard to explain to either of them without 
letting out about the name.’ 

«« Well, that’s just what we've got to look out for,"’ 
said Jim, briskly. ‘I'll tell you what lets do. The 
yacht is only here for one day, so we'd better go there.. 
Mrs. Graham's place’ll last, and as like as not she'll 
put it off till another time. Ed can go down there, and 
tell her we'd promised to go sailing with Mr. Greyson, 
and, as the yacht is only here for a day, we couldn't 
really back out. Just smooth it over with her."’ 

Ed had not said a word during the discussion, but 
now he replied with a sharp ‘‘ No, I'll not!" 

«« What’ Il we do, then ?’’ demanded Jim. 

‘« 1 don’t know what we'll do, but I know I won't go 
there and tell her a lie.’’ 

And he turned and walked away, leaving the others to 
follow. 

Wednesday and Thursday passed, and the club were 
still wondering what they would do; and had begun to 
feel decidedly uncomfortable. 

Friday, at noon, Ed called them all out under the 
oak. “He held his head high, and there was a decided 
look in his face. 

««See here,’’ he said, beginning to talk as soon as 
they were all assembled, ‘‘ we've gone and cheated 
about our name. It's no use denying it, for, if we felt 
it was all right, we wouldn't be so anxious to hide it 
‘I feel like a sneak, and I guess the rest of you 
do, and I move we up and tell the truth about it."’ 

««That 'u'd be a fine plan,’’ said Jim, scornfully. 
‘It 'u'd be all up with us playing up at Graham's, and 
break up the hull thing. Better keep up the game as 
long as we can.’’ 

‘« And go on lying our way out ?’’ replied Ed. 
sirree! I'm done with it. We've made up our minds 
to go on the yacht. Well, then, I mean to go to Mrs. 
Graham, after school, and tell her all about it. Who'll 
go along ? 

It was not a pleasant prospect, but one by one the 
boys agreed to go, even Jim finally giving in when he 
found Ed was not to be talked out of it. They were all 
relieved when it was over, and not one of them but 
would have gladly given up the benefits they reaped 
from their deceit to have escaped their own mean feel- 
ings when Mrs. Graham looked at them with a face full 
of surprise and sorrow. 

‘* Boys,"’ she said gravely, ‘‘I am glad you have 
enough regard for the truth to come and confess. You 
cannot afford, for your own sake, to cheat in the small- 
est way. One dishonesty always leads to another, and 
it is so easy to grow perfectly careless. 1 do not want 
any return for what I've done for you. I did it for your 
pleasure, and you are still welcome to the use of the 
lawn. I hope you will enjoy your sail with Mr. Grey- 
son.’’ . 

And then the boys walked silently and humbly away, 
fully understanding that she had withdrawn her invita- 
tion. But another disappointment awaited them. 
Every afternoon after school they stopped at the post- 
office for the mail, and, with the family letters and 
papers that were handed out to Jim, there was one ad- 
dressed : 


now. 


‘e No, 


Master James Terry, 


Captain of Y. G.’s, 
Newtown. 


He hastily tore it open, and read to the boys as they 
gathered around : 


MY DEAR Boys,— 

Several days ago, I sent you an 4nvitation to spend Satur- 
day afternoon with me in a sail on the bay, but have had no reply. 
Yesterday, while visiting my friend Mrs. Graham, she told me the 
Y. G.’s were to spend Saturday afternoon with her. Not having 
heard from you, I concluded you had not received my note, and 
I write now, in case it should reach you later, to say that, as you 
could not go with us te-morrow, we have arranged fora trip with 
the High School boys. I hope you'll enjoy your afternoon at 
Mrs. Graham's. 

Sincerely your friend, 
J. GREYSON. 

Jim groaned. 

If yer hadn't been so quick, Ed Lane, we'd had the 
picnic, and no one been the wiser. Pity we hadn't got 
this sooner.”’ 

“I'm glad we didn't,"’ replied Ed. 
told the truth before we were forced to. 
lost all the fun, we deserve to."’ 


‘I'm glad we 
And, if we've 


- 
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And the rest of the boys heartily agreed with him. 
The team is simply and openly the ‘‘ Boys’ Grammar 
School Base-ball Nine’’ how, and they have for their 
motto : 
** What a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive."’ 


Astoria, N. Y. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for December 18 
(The Captivity of Judah.—Jer. 52 : 1-11) 


SILENCE. —At tap of bell. 
OPENING Hymn.—School rises at single chord struck 
after the hymn has been played once, 


PrRAYER.—By superintendent, all uniting in Lord’s 
Prayer at close. 


WueERE Is To.DAy's Lesson ?-—School responds by re- 
peating the books of the Bible, from Genesis on, 
until Jeremiah is reached ; the chapter and verse 
reference is then given. 


Lesson READING.—AIl in concert. 

HYMN. 

Lesson Stupy.—Warning bell five minutes before close. 

A WorD ON THE. Lesson. —The assistant superintendent. 

HyMn. 

TREASURER’S Report.—Of the day's offering, in com- 
parison with that of December 19, 1897. 


CHRISTMAS Music.—Volunteers called for to practice 
after school. If deemed best, special Christmas 
music may be used in place of other hymns all 
through this session. 

PRAYER AND BENEDICTION.—By the pastor. 

(Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


ing library books, coHecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided fdr by the superintendent.] 


% 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘* The whole world was lost in the darkness Psalm 8g : 19, 20, 
of sin."’ 30-34 

‘*T’ve wandered far away from God."’ Psalm 80 : 8, 9, 

‘*I was once far away from my Saviour.’ 14-19. 

** Late, late, so late." wep Psalm 79 : 1, 2, 

** Repent! the voice celestial cries."’ 8-13. 


** Blow ye the trumpet, blow.”’ 
** Oh, turn ye! oh, turn ye !"’ 
‘‘O wanderer on a dreary waste.’ 


Psalm 137 : 1-6. 


Psalm 51 : 9-19. 
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The Possibilities of a Christmas 
Anniversary. 
By Samuel B. Huey. 

Reprinted from The Sunday Schoo! Times of January 24, 1891 


Cy" peculiarity of our age is rapid growth. It would 

almost seem as if the centuries of history had 
been but the seedtime for the harvest of to-day. The 
inventors are gathering up the thoughts of the past, and 
weaving out uf them imperishable triumphs for them- 
selves. Medical experts are treading fast upon real 
knowledge concerning disease and appropriate remedy. 
In every department of learning the standard of attain- 
ment has been perceptibly heightened. The examina- 
tion which twenty years ago would have secured a 
scholarship, barely admits to college. Explorations, 
discoveries, and systematic study, have made theologians 
of our Christian laymen. Superticial explanation and 
trite reflections no longer answer in the class-room. 
Principles are in the foreground demanding and securing 
attention, and the academy, college, or Sunday-school 
which has failed to notice and to meet the requirements 
of to-day, has ceased to grow, and so far to be the 
power ‘it has been in the past. 

And since attention has been so widely drawn to the 
world movements referred to, it is not to be wondered at 
that enthusiastic Sunday-school workers have looked, 
not only for advanced scholarship and the formation of 
habits of real study, but for the outward proof of inner 
growth. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them'’ seems 
peculiarly applicable to those who make a specialty of 
the study of the Bible. If the Christian graces are not 
developed by such study, the school gives but a poor 
return for the money, the labor, and the prayers ex- 
pended on it. The world has a right to look for unsel- 
fish helpfulness, for self-denial, for loving Christian ser- 
vice to all men, and especially to the poor and needy. 


It is not claiming too much to’ say that these fruits are 
found in abundant measure in the Sunday-schools of our 
land whenever and wherever opportunities for their ex- 
hibition are given. Far oftener than the older ones 
suppose, the children are men and women in their hearty 
acceptance of the truth. Perhaps no better illustration 
of this assertion can be found than in the matter of 
Christmas anniversaries, reference to which has been 
so frequently made in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times,—and the writer, from the vantage-point 
of his connection with one of the leading schools of 
Philadelphia, has come to the belief that, just as a 
school is permitted and encouraged to make its anniver- 
saries proofs of spiritual growth, rather than exhibitions 
of childish oratory and occasions for the distribution of 
payments for enrolment on the books of the school, so 
it grows in character, in vglue to the church, and in 
influence in the community in which it is located. 

Some ten years ago [now seventeen], the teachers of 
the school referred to were called together for the 
purpose of discussing the question of abolishing the 
presentation of books and candies at the next anniver- 
sary, and the substitution of ‘‘reception of gifts’’ from 
the children, and their subsequent distribution to the 
homes, hospitals, and asylums of the neighborhood, and 
among the poor who were under the care of the visiting 
committee of the church, . The meeting was not specially 
encouraging. Some heartily endorsed the suggestion, 
others.were lukewarm, and many were quite sure that 
the plan could not be a practical success. Finally, by a 
close vote, it was determined to submit the matter to the 
school. For two successive Sundays, the superintendent 
explained the suggestions to the pupils, elaborated de- 
tails, answered questions, sent messages to parents, and 
endeavored to have the matter thoroughly understood. 
The third Sunday the vote was taken. Interest in the 
discussion had secured a full attendance, and over six 
hundred ballots were cast. Of the teachers, some 
seventy per cent voted in the affirmative, while, of the 
scholars, over ninety per cent voted ‘‘Yes.’’ The 
children as a body were better exponents of Christianity 
than the teachers. 

The decision was followed by suggestions from the 
desk as to the character of gifts to be brought, and the 
persons to whom they should be given. A wide discre- 
tion on the latter point was allowed, and, as a result, 
particular families, struggling students, special sufferers, 
different institutions, and missionary stations, were all 
remembered. On the evening of the anniversary, the 
church was crowded to repletion. After appropriate 
general exercises, the classes were called by number, 
and, by their representatives, brought their gifts to the 
pulpit. The accompanying lists were read by the super- 
intendent, and the interest became so great that the 
audience did not quit the room until a very late hour. 
The next day a committee of distribution took charge of 
the gifts and of the floral decorations of the church, 
and, on the following Sunday, its report of its work was 
received with great satisfaction. From that date the 
school took high rank among the schools of the city. 
Its members had experienced a joy which could not be 
concealed, and had learned a life lesson. 

From all directions came requests for information, and 
the next Christmas a number of schools copied its pro- 
gram and plan. Year by year it has led and others have 
followed, and now it would not be possible with us to 
induce a return to the old system. The only material 
changes which experience has introduced are: First, 
the donation of substantial articles, such as orders for 
coal, books, shoes, hats, dress patterns, orders for gro- 
ceries, poultry, dressed dolls, new games, sleds, skates, 
etc., rather than the odds and ends which, while attrac- 
tive and sometimes amusing, did not in all cases prove 
of much use; second, giving prominence to the visiting 
committee of the church as the recipient of the gifts. 
It has such accurate “knowledge of the needs of the 
neighborhood that the teachers have deemed it wise to 
trust it very largely with the distribution. Care is taken 
at the same time not to dictate in this matter of choice, 
and every class can make its own selection. For exam- 
ple, some of the classes each give a complete Christmas 
dinner to a large family, while several others care for 
the children of the almshouse. The Bible class always 
gives a generous gift of money to the Indian School at 
Carlisle. In no case that has ever come to the writer's 
knowledge has offense been given, or aught but Christ- 
mas joy been the result of the distribution 


















































































































































































































































The school is taught that the suffering ones of earth 
are to us the representatives of Christ, and these gifts to 
him seem accompanied by a blessing which clings to 
them as they pass into the hands of the recipients. Our 
anniversary occasions have thus come to be seasons of 
special tenderness, and have again and again been fol- 
lowed by accessions to the church from among the 
scholars. .. . 

What has obtained! in this school can be had in a 
greater or less degree everywhere. A little tact and 
effort can adapt the plan which has been outlined to 
any school, large or small, city or country. The mite 
of the infant, the single orange or pound of oatmeal of 
the poor boy, and the larger donation of his wealthier 
neighbor, can be brought into a symmetrical whole, and 
the distribution can easily be guided into safe and appro- 
priate channels. A so-called admission fee of a potato 
or an apple can sometimes be utilized. 

Experience alone can show the possibilities connected 
with the effort. The principle underlyimg the plan is 
sound, and of universal application. 

Philadelphia. 
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A Christmas Celebration in Church 
By the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins 


HERE is a double purpose in a Christmas celebra- 
tion for children in a church. First, to give the 
young people—-and the old people, too—a happy time ; 
and, second, to teach tlie great lessons of the season in a 
way long to be remembered. To meet this double pur- 
pose has been my desire in the service | have followed, 
and of which I am asked to give an account to the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. 

We select Christmas Eve as the best time, because the 
church festivities should precede those of the home, and 
the mind is ripe then for the best impressions. The 
children assemble at half-past six in the Sunday-school 
room, and are marshaled in order, the primary depart- 
ment first, with their teachers, followed by the interme- 
diates’:and: seniors. Meanwhile the church has been 
prepared. The tree, trimméd and brilliant, though with 
no candles except one large Yule candle, two feet long, 
fixed in the very front of the center of the tree, has 
under it the presents, done up in bundles, marked each 

_ with the teacher's name. If I had time, I would like to 
describe how we arrange these gifts. 

A week or ten days before Christmas a certain sum is 
given each teacher, proportioned to the number of his 
scholars and their ages. The teacher purchases the 
gifts, using his judgment as to the amount spent on 
each scholar and the character of the gift. He then 
marks each gift with the scholar’s name, and does the 
whole up in a large package marked with his own name, 
This simplifies the whole distribution. 

About the tree are placed the tables with the candy- 
boxes and oranges prettily arranged thereon. The tree 
is lighted either by a large electric star at the top or by 
a calcium light, with varied colored glasses, from the 
back gallery. 

At seven o'clock the children march into the church 
singing a carol, accompanied by the organ and cornet, 
the Sunday-school choir leading. When seated, a short, 
bright service follows, with a very short talk. Then, 
while a carol is sung, the rector takes off his surplice in 
the vestry room, and returns, the lights are turned down, 
and the tree stands in its own light, making it very 
effective. The classes are then called by the teacher's 
name as found on the packages under the tree, the 
teacher rising on hearing his name, and an usher carry- 
ing to him his bundle of gifts, which he then opens and 
distributes to his class about him. To secure quiet, 
from time to time the lights are turned up, and a carol 
is sung. 

After all the gifts are distributed, including those from 
the rector to the officers and teachers, etc., the lights are 
turned down, and the rector explains about the Yule 
candle,—how our Christmas joy should last all through 
the year, and burn, as tradition made the Yule candle 
burn, for three hundred and sixty-five days. A very 
pretty lesson can be drawn from this, and a helpful one. 
Then the ushers, twelve or fourteen in number, form at 
the front door, and march slowly up the aisle, the organ 
playing a slow march, the head usher bearing a large 
candle trimmed with ribbons similar to the one on the 
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tree, lighted, and supposed by the tradition to have 
been burning since it was lit last Christmas. He then 
solemnly lights the new Yule candle on the tree with the 
old one which he has just brought in, and, after this is 
done, extinguishes the old~one. Thus the new joy, to 
last all through the year, has begun. 

The rector then explains it, and bids the children 
listen, while they alk sit quietly, to the music the shep- 
herds heard long ago on that first Christmas Eve, when 
their joy began with the bright light shining from and 
kindled in heaven. The organ and violins then play 
very softly the Pastorale from the oratorio of the Mes- 


siah, It is amazing how quiet the children remain as 
they fisten. It has a blessed effect, and its influence is 
great. 


Then a carol is sung, while we kneely softly, ‘Sleep, 
my Saviour, sleep,’’ or something similar, and the bene- 
diction is given. The lights are now turned up, the 
recessional carol. is begun, and the children march out, 
At the door opening into the Sunday-school room from 
the church the tables of oranges and candy are now 
placed, and, as each child passes out, he is given a box 
of candy and an orange, —avoiding eating in the church. 

I cannot but believe that such a celebration is vastly 
superior to the noisy and irreverent and unsatisfactory 
romping in.a Sunday-school room, or to a wild and un- 
governed unloading of gifts from the tree itself in the 
church, and the children enjoy it much more. It gives 
them (1) worship, (2) pleasure, (3) an object lesson of 
lasting joy, and (4) a consciousness of reverence in 
church. 

I might add that our school numbers about five hun- 
dred ; that we have on the Sunday afternoon after 
Christmas a carol service, with banners and offerings and 
addresses ; and that our church-members, occupying the 
pews unused by the children, enjoy it all as much as the 
children and their parents. 

The necessities to make it a success are (1) a good or- 
organist and cornetist and violins ; (2) exactness and 
steadiness in carrying out the details quietly and with 
dignity ; (3) a dozen or more good ushers ; (4) brevity 
arid leadership on the part of the minister or superinten- 
dent. Everything should move like clockwork. Chil- 
dren are quick to note and feel a lack of exact and quiet 
system. If I can aid any by amswering questions, I will 
gladly do so. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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Better preparation for teaching is felt 
to be the need of many schools,. but 
: there are different methods of pro- 
viding for this lack. In Hope Congregational Sunday- 
school of Springfield, Massachusetts, these courses of 
study for the. confing year, in addition to the regular 
International Lessons, are offered : 


Mrs. James H. McCurdy, 


Nermal Courses 
for Teachers 


zt. Normal course, first year. 
teacher. 

2. Normal course, second year. Z. W. Kemp, teacher. 

3. Evidences of Christianity or New Testament Greek. Z. W. 
Kemp, teacher. 

4. Life of Paul. 

5 Old Testament Prophecy; Or, The Life, Teachings, and 
Times of Christ. George W. Pease, teacher. 

At least twelve must agree to take the course to have classes 
formed in courses 3, 4, and 5. 
These classes continue for twenty-four weeks from Octo- 
ber 7, 1898,. except the normal course, which is for 
thirty-six weeks. Last year one such course was offered, 
and twenty-seven students took advantage of it. The 
classes are taught on weekdays. 
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For the Teacher 


Making the Saviour Real to the 
Children 


By M. Augusta Walker 


x % 


F we were to stand before our primary classes next 
Sunday morning, and ask the children, ‘‘ What did 
Jesus de for you ?"’ every child would answer promptly, 
**He died for me."" How many would add, «‘And 
rose again’’ ? We must ask a second question, if we 
would have a full answer, for children should know that 
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the resurrection, no less than the death, of Christ, is for 
them. It is a living Christ, only, who can satisfy any 
soul.. Having fixed this thought in their minds, some- 
thing more will be needed, if we would make them feel 
that he is a loving friend, present with them in their 
every-day lives. We have begun to do this when we 
have taught them to take everything to him in prayer. 
And they have been so ready to accept our teaching that 
we are sometimes startled at the boldness of their re- 
quests,—as, for instance, a little girl, who had been 
invited to attend-a birthday party, spent the greater part 
of the afternoon previous with her sad little face against 
the window-pane, watching the rain as it fell in a hope- 
lessly persistent way. It was almost too much even for 
the faith of a little child ; but she remembered the teach- 
ing she had received, and when she kneeled down to 
say her prayer at night she asked: ‘ Please, Lord, 
make ita little less muddy, and not quite so rainy, to- 
morrow.’’ Her mother smiled to herself, and thought, 
‘* How innocent children are!’ That little girl walked 
to the party in the bright sunshine the next day, and 
was sure her prayer had made a great difference in the 
weather. ‘ 

Would it not be just as easy, and is it not just ag im- 
portant, to teach the children to take everything to him in 
thanksgiving? This was brought.to my mind by an in- 
cident which occurred many years ago. A little girl 
came to visit me who was very fond of flowers. Soon 
after her arrival, she and I were walking in the garden 
together, and, thinking I would make her very happy, I 
led her to a large bush literally covered with old-fash- 
ioned pink roses, and said ; ‘‘ You may have this bush 
for your very own, my dear; you may pick the roses 
whenever you want to, without asking anybody.’’ She 
danced with delight, and said many sweet words to me, 
but I noticed that, as often as she picked roses from that 
bush, she ran to me, and wanted me to admire them 
with her. Sometimes she would even come and ask me 
if she might pick some of her roses. I knew this was 
not because she did not feel free to pick them ; indeed, 
we were such very good friends there was some danger 
that she might feel as free to pick my roses as her own. 
But I soon learned that the roses alone did not satisfy 
the dear heart of the child. ‘She must bring them to 
me, and talk about them, and have my sympathy, or 
her happiness was not complete. 

This may_seem a smal] thing to have remembered all 
of these years, but if it is as large as a grain of mustard- 
seed, we may-find in it a lesson concerning the things 
which belong to the kingdom. 

If the children feel the need of sympathy in their 
little pleasures, can we not, by patient and constant 
repetition (which is the only way by which we can im- 
press any lesson upon them), teach them that Jesus not 
only died for them, but he also lives for them ; that he 
not only saves them from their sins, but he is thinking 
of them every moment, and he wants them to be happy 
just as much as he wants them to be good. 

If we can fix these thoughts in their minds and 
hearts, will not prayer mean more to them than just ask- 
ing for what they want? Will they not want to speak 
often to him, and thank him for many things every day ? 
Will not Christ seem like an ever-present friend to 
them, and will it not be easy for them to love and obey 
him, if they have, as-an abiding thought, this one truth : 
‘* All of the good things in my life, and all of my good 
times, come to me with Christ, who died for me and rose 


again."’ 
Athens, O. 
2% 
A country primary teacher, who has 
Bible Picture 


to exercise some ingenuity to supply 
the equipments she needs, has made 
for the use of her class a Bible picture-book. She 
bought a strongly bound scrap-book, and in it pasted all 
the pictures she was able to collect illustrating the Bible. 
These were obtained from all sorts of sources,—stray 
magazines, newspapers, prospectuses, advertisements. 
They embrace woodcuts, half-tone prints, colored cards, 
unmounted photographs, etc. Care was taken to leave 
out symbolic pictures,—pictures that in any way violate 
the realities and the verities, and those that are liable to 
mislead the children’s minds. Photographs of places 
and of actual scenes in Bibie iands were found particu- 
larly valuable This picture-book is a useful help in 
every Sunday's lesson, and a delight to the children. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 12, December 18, 1898 
F The Captivity of Judah 


GOLDEN TEXT: Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye 
shall search for me with all your heart.—Jer. 29: 13. 


(Jer. 52: 1-11. 


Memory verses : 9-11.) 


Read 2 Kings 25 and Jer. 8 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Zéd-e-ki’ah was one and 
twenty years old when he began 
to reign, and he reigned eleven 
years in Jerusalem. And his 
mother’s name was Ha-mii'tal 
the daughter of Jeremiah of 
Lib’nah. 

2 And he did that which was 
evil in the eyes of the LorD, 
according to all that Je-hoi’- 
a-kim had done. 

3 For through the anger of 
the LORD it came to pass in 
Jerusalem and Judah, till he 
had cast them out from his pres- 
ence, that Zéd-e-ki’ah rebelled 
against the king of Babylon. 

44 And it came to pass in the 
ninth year of his reign, in the 
tenth month, in the tenth day of 
the month, shat Néb-u-chad- 
réz’zar king of Babylon came, 
he and all his army, against 
Jerusalem, and pitched against 
it, and built forts against it 
round about. 

5 So the city was besieged 
unto thé eleventh year of king 
Zéd-e-ki’ ah. 

6 And in the fourth month, 
in the ninth day of the month, 
the famine was sore in the city, 
so that there was no bread for 
the people of the land. 

7 Then the city was broken 
up, and all the men of war fled, 
and went forth out of the city 
by night by the way of the gate 
between the two walls, which 
was by the king's garden ; (now 
the Chal-dé’ans were by the 
city round about:) and they 
went by the way of the plain. 

8 € But the army of the Chal- 
dé’ans pursued after the king, 
and overtook Zéd-e-ki’ah in the 
plains of Jericho; and all his 
army was scattered from him. 

9 Then. they took the king, 
and carried him up unto the 
king of Babylon to Rib’lah in 
the land of Ha’math ; where he 
gave judgment upon him. 

1o And the king of Babylon 
slew the sons of Zéd-e-ki’ah be- 
fore his eyes: he slew also all 
the princes of Judah in Rib‘lah. 

1r Then he put out the eyes 
of Zéd-e-ki’ah ; and the king of 
Babylon bound him in chains, 
and carried him to Babylon, and 
put him in prison till the day of 
his death. 





1See 2 Kings xxiv. 18, &c. 


REVISED VERSION 


t 'Zedekiah was one and 
twenty years old when he be- 
gan to reign ; and he reigned 
eleven years in Jerusalem : 
and his mother’s name was 
Hamutal the daughter of 

Wf ey of Libnah. And 

e did that which was evil in 
the sight of the LorD, ac- 
cording to all that Jehoiakim 
had done. ~ For through the 
anger of the LoRD did it 
come to pass in Jerusalem 
and Judah, until he had cast 
them out from his presence : 
and Zedekiah rebelled 
against the king of Babylon. 

4 And it came to pass in the 

ninth year of his reign, in the 

tenth month, in the tenth day 
of the month, that Nebu- 
chadrezzar king of Babylon 
came, he and all his army, 
against Jerusalem, and en- 
camped against it ; and they 
built forts against it round 
about. So the city was be- 
sieged unto the eleventh 
year of king Zedekiah. In 
the fourth month, in the 
ninth day of the month, the 
famine was sore in the city, 
so that there was no bread 
for the people of the land. 
Then a breach was made in 
the city, and all the men of 
war fled, and went forth out 
of the city by night by the 
way of the gate between the 
two walls, which was by 
the king’s garden; (now 
the Chaldeans were against 
the city round about :) and 
they went by the way of the 
Arabah. But the army of 
the Chaldeans pursued after 
the king, and overtook Zede- 
kiah in the plains of Jericho ; 
and all his army was scat- 
tered from him. ‘Then they 
took the king, and carried 
him up unto the king of 

Babylon to RYblah in the 

land of Hamath; and he 

2 gave judgement upon him. 

And the king of Babylon 

slew the sons®of Zedekiah 

before his eyes : he slew also 
all the princes of Judah in 

Riblah. And he put out the 

eyes of Zedekiah ; and the 

king of Babylon bound him 
in fetters, and carried him to 

Babylon, and put him in 

prison till the day of his 

death. , 
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2 Heb. spake judgements with him. 


The American Revisers would substitute “‘ Jehovah”’ for “ the Lorp”’ 


wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


en ee EveNTS.—For seventeen years after the 


incident of the last lesson, 


Jehoiakim and his successors 


were in turn swearing fealty to Nebuchadnezzar and then break- 
ing their oaths, and were as false to their God as to their political 
obligations, and then came the catastrophe described in the 


lesson. 


Time.—The final siege of Jerusalem began the latter part 


of December, 588 B.C. (Jer. 


52:4 et al.). The city was 


evacuated by Zedekiah the latter part of June, 586 B.C. 
(v. 6), amd the temple burned and the walls razed a month 


later (v. 12). 


But Nebuchadnezzar’s carrying the people of 


Judah into exile was a series of events extending over twenty- 
four years. Daniel and ofhers were carried away 605 P.C. ; 
3,023 persons, 598 B.C. ; from 10,000 to 20,000, 597 B.C. ; 
832, 587 B.C.; a “‘residue,’’ B.C. 586, 745 persons, 582 
B.C. (Dan. 1: 1; Jer. §2: 28; 2 Kings 24 : 14-165 Jer. 52: 
29, 15, 30). Of course, there were many other similar items, 
apart from the case of Jews who voluntarily migrated to 
Egypt and other countries. 

PLaces.—When it is said that these people were carried to 
Babylon, that does not necessarily mean the city of Babylon, 
or even the country of Babylonia, but some part of the Baby- 
Some of them joined their compatriots who 
had been carried away earlier from both northern israel and 
Judah; by Tiglath-Pileser and Sargon and Sennacherib (Jer. 
3:42, 18; 30:3; 31 throughout; 50:20; 51:5; Ezek. 
37 + 46-22; Zech. S$ : 13, efe.). A century later, thie Book 


lonian empire. 
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of Esthér describes the Jews as residing in all patts of the 
Persian empire. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—For the history, Jeremiah 52 and 
37-44; 2 Kings 24, 25; 2 Chronicles 36. Picturing the con- 
dition of the Jews in exile, Jeremiah 24, 28, 29, and the books 
of Ezekiel and Daniel. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


EHOIAKIM had perished in 599 B.C., after a reign of 
over ten years, marked by fierce heathenism, which even 
shed the blood of the faithful. He was succeeded by his son 
Jehoiachin, who was, however, carried off to Babylon with 
his harem and court, after a three months’ reign, Jerusalem 
being at the same time weakened by the deportation of all 
the rich or useful of the population, only the poor being left 
(2 Kings 14-16). Another son of Josiah, Mattaniah, was 
then made king by Nebuchadnezzar, taking the name of 
Zedekiah after a solemn oath by Jehovah (Ezek. 17 : 16, 18; 
15:8; 2 Chron. 36:13); for all vassals had to swear by 
their god. 

Weak rather than™wicked, Zedekiah was foredoomed to 
ruin. Material for a healthy reorganization of his little state 
had been lost by the carrying off the best of its population. 
Plots against® Babylon were formed in connection with the 
neighboring little states and with Phenicia (Jer. 27 :3). Zede- 
kiah, personally, was loyal, and sent an assurance to Babylon 
of his being so, but be had in his fourth year to go thither 
himself, to renew his oaths. (Jer. 29 : 3 ff.; 51:59; 28:1). 
Judah, however, was hopelessly blind. New plots with 
Egypt were begun, many Jews being now on the Nile (Jer. 
24:8; 2 Kings 24 : 20; 2 Chron. 36:13). The great king 
was furious at this treachery and breach of an awful oath, and 
marched into the valley of the Orontes, making Riblah, on 
that river, his headquarters. Judah felt the first shock of his 
revenge, the ruin of the other conspirators was to follow. 


The horrors of the siege of Jerusalem were fearful, as Jere- ; 


miah only too plainly shows ; but it fell at last, and the year 
588 B.C. saw its walls leveled, its temple and dwellings 
burned, its king led off with his wives and children to Rib- 
lah, his sons killed before his eyes, himself blinded, put in 
chains, and led off to Babylon, and the leaders of the revolt 
killed. A month later the land was swept of all but the 
peasantry, the spoils of the temple and city carried off, and 
long trains of captives marched to the banks of the Euphrates. 

The change, though sad in one sense, was a great benefit 
in others ; for the settlement of the exiles together, on one of 
the great canals of the Euphrates, placed them in a district 
the fertility of which was in wonderful contrast to the barren- 
ness of Judah. So advantageous, indeed, was the emigra- 
tion, that when, two generations later, leave was given the 
race to go back to Palestine, only a very small proportion 
would avail themselves of it. But the change had also as its 
result, after the first pangs and sufferings were past, the lead- 
ing of the Jews to that worship of the law, now that there was 
no longer a temple, which brought about that stern, inflexible 
Judaism which has marked the Hebrew ever since. The 
priest had disappeared with the temple, and with the: advent 
of the teacher im his place came loyalty to Jehovah. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Outcome 


FTER nine hundred and five years of effort from the 
exodus, and thirteen hundred and thirty-five years from 

the call of Abraham, in spite of all God could do by promises 
and rewards, by threats and their execution, poor little Judah, 
a dwindled remnant of a magnificent nation, goes into cap- 
tivity. - The king’s eyes, never of any use to see anything 
worth seeing, put out by the conqueror, were a type of the 
darkening light of the Shekinah that was meant to illumine 





the world. The glorious day-dawn had darkened at noon, 
What bitter sorrow for earth! What deeper 
heaven ! 

What was the outcome of such age-long effort? Forget 
the four dwarfish kinglets under which Judah slid the last 
part of the steepening hill, but remember, as if graved with a 
diamond point of light on the memory, the valued outcome of 
God’s effort to save man. 

1. The infinite interest, tenderness, and love of God for 
man was made clear, All possible human words and figures 
fail of such expression of divine love as is hereby made 
manifest. 

2. The idea of an exalted monotheism, instead of a de- 
grading polytheism, is ineradicably fixed in human thought, 
It is a sufficient purpose of being for a nation to put into cur- 
rent speech the Shema of Deuteronomy 6 : 4, 5. 

3. The impossibility of effecting salvation by man, even 
directed by God and events of history, is clearly evident. 
The designed salvation is too great to be achieved by such 
means. 


sorrow in 


4. The necessity of Messianic help is not only demon- 
strated, but, being foreseen, his coming is prophesied, and 
the ideal of him presented more and more luminously. 

5. The invaluable oracles of God are written, not as pre- 
cepts, but as truths lived out in life. These embrace, not 
only all principles of exalted character for individuals, but for 
nations as well. No man or nation hereafter need ever be 
poor or mean. 

6. Meanwhile eternity was furnished with such sublime 
souls as Abraham, Elijah, with a roll-call of heroes (Heb, 11) 
such as all the world besides could not furnish. All these 
died in the faith, but received not the fulness of the promise, 
God having provided some better thing for us. 

7. Actual infinite God and 
man, resulting in inspiration, wisdom, strength, grace, and 


communication between the 
glory, is made evident. 

8. Now, all these things happened unto them for sample 
cases, or types, and they were written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the worlds are come (Heb. 10, 11). 
How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ? (Heb, 
S333 82: 26.) - 


University Park, Colo. 


Added Points 


A young man with splendid opportunities, wrecked and 
ruined through sin ! 

Wo to the person, high or low, toward whom God’s anger 
supersedes his love ! 

We know that all things work together for evil to them that 
hate God (Rom. 8: 28). 

Soldiery, siege, persistence, famine, assault, panic, flight, 
pursuit, captivity, wretchedness, death, trooped after sinning 
Judah. 

Calamity moves upon the wicked on scheduled time, and 
never misses its connections. 

To what a fearful climax Zedekiah’s condemnation came! 


He sowed the wind. He reaped the whirlwind. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord 

(v. 2). Professor George Rawlinson says: *‘ Zedekiah 

was a weak, rather than a positively wicked, king.’”’ He 
meant well, but his better purposes were perpetually over- 
borne. The late Dr. Hopkins, of Williams College, said 
something like this: ‘* There are some men whose only use 
I think 
He is sad specimen of the dam- 
He was pulp, not bone; sea- 


in the universe is to stand as warning example.’’ 
Zedekiah much of such sort. 
age and doom of a weak will. 
weed, not rock. So almost anybody—scheming princes, king 
of Egypt, difficult circumstance—could mold him into almost 
Make definite decision for God, and hold to it. 
That you may hold to it, pray, practice the right, keep open 
heart toward the Holy Spirit. Mr. Pliable is neither an ad- 
mirable nor an achieving character. 

For through the anger of the Lord did # come to pass (¥. 3). 
Says Dr. George B. Stevens, of Yale University: ‘* Nothing 


any shape. 


is more important in religious thought and life than a true 
conception of the character of God. No idea is so powerful 
and wide-reaching in its effects as the idea which we cherish 
concerning him.’’ It is the temptation and tendency of our 
time to blur, and even blot out, the severer, the anger, ele- 
ment in God. 


clement in God all poor human spitefulness and vindictive- 


You are sedulously to pare away from that 
ness. But you are never to think there is no such element. 
God's anger is the pure reaction of his holiness against sin. 
That is, and must be, in a holy God. Only as you recognize 
this can sin be odious to you, and you be strong for right- 
eousness. 

So the city was besieged unto the eleventh year of king 
Zedekiah (v. 5). There are dates of jndgment as well as 


































































































































































































































































of mercy. After long waiting and gracious warning, sin cul- 
minates in doom. And do not forget that what is true for 
nations is true for the individual. The vision of a compara- 
tively young man haunts me. Staggering, nervously shat- 
tered, with sores unhealable blotching him, with death’s 
' ‘putrescence seizing him before the grave,—how the Nebu- 
chadrézzars of awful penalty were laying overwhelming siege 
to him for defiant and licentious sin! God is as true to his 
threats as he is to his promises. 

Then a breach was made in the city (¥. 7). 1 knew a 
man allowing himself in business courses against which his 
whole training and conscience protested, who was on the 
perpetual hunt for ‘ breaches ”’ in the ‘walls of doom which 
were steadily closing round him, He imagined he had found 
them, and was safe. But the Chaldeans of retribution over- 
took him suddenly notwithstanding, and he was a pitiable and 
helpless and ruined captive. 


* Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds 
he alL"’ 


And the king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedehkiah before 
his eves: he slew also the princes of Judah in Riblah, And 
he put out the eyes of Ledehiah; and the hing of Babylon 
bound him in fetters, and carried him to Babylon, and put 
him in prison ull the day of his death (vs. 10, 11). Who has 
not seen re-enacted this sad plight of the weakly wicked Zede- 
kiah,—a man who has been false to trusts and duty, with all 
his friends gone, like Zedekiah’s sons and princes ; with never 
a gleam around his horizon, like Zedekiah’s blinded eyes ; 
manacied in hard circumstance, as Zedekiah was fettered and 
Sin does not pay in the long run ! 


Philadelphia. 


imprisoned ! 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


° tye inscription with which the previous chapter closes, 
** Thus far are the words of Jeremiah,’’ belongs to the 
collection of Jeremiah’s prophecies concerning the nations 
(chaps. 46-51), and therefore does not indicate the relation of 
the filty-secund chapter to the rest of the book, This chapter 
is a supplement to chapters 37-44, giving certain additional 

* particulars, 

Verses 1, 2.—-These characterize Zedekiah and his reign. 
—Zedekiah : One of the sons of Josiah. Nebuchadnezzar 
had deposed his brother Jehoiakim, and three months later 
had carried into exile Jehoiakim’s son and successor, Jehoia- 
chin, along with most of the Judaite citizens of the better 

One wonders that he did not at this time make an end 
<# the troublesome little nation. Perbaps Daniel had svf- 
i cient infinence over him to lead him to forbearance. At all 
i vents, he left the nation in existence, with Zedekiah as king. 
—Did that which was evil: The sins for which the prophets 
chiefly rebuked him were three, —false religious practices, un- 
just government, and the breaking of his oath to the king of 
Babylon (2 Chron. 36 : 13, ete.). For some reason or other, 
Nebuchadnezzar treated him with much forbearance. He 
made a journey to Babylon in his fourth year (Jer. §1 :§9-64; 
comp. 28:1). Nevertheless, he persisted in the course that 
Jed to his destruction. 

Verse 3 a.—For through the anger: The sentence assigns 
the reason why Zedekiah’s wrong-doing and folly were prov’- 
dentially permitted. The Lord had purposes of retribution 
to accomplish.— Did it come te pass: “Wt” stands for the 
course of events.— Until he had cast them out; As he had 
threatened (for example, Deut. 29 : 28; Jer. 7:15). The 
accounts represent that from the time of the great sins of 
Manasseh the downfall of Judah was determined upon. 

Verses 34-5.—The siege of Jerusalem.—And Zedekiah 
rebelled; Not ** that,”’ as in the Old Version. Apparently he 
rebelled more than once. The rebeflion here referred to im- 
mediately preceded the siege. Zedekiah expected aid from 
Egypt (Jer. 37). When Nebuchadnezzar’s army marched 
into the country, he consulted Jeremiah, and got a sharp re- 
ply (Jer. 21).— 7he ninth year : The year beginning in the 
spring of 588 B.C.— 7he tenth month ; Our December is the 
tenth month, as its Latin meaning shows, but by the ancient 
Oriental way of counting the month wovld commonly begin 
later than ours.— Built forts: To help in preventing egress 
from the city, that the besieged might be reduced by starva- 
tion. Once, at least, the siege was interrupted by an Egyptian 
army marching to the rescue (Jer. 37). 

Verses 5-7.—The evacuation of the city by the forces of 
Zedekiah.— Unto the eleventh year: The siege lasted about 
seventeen months in all, covering parts of three calendar 
years.— The ninth day: This is the date when the breach was 
made, and the Babylonians stormed the city (see 39 : 2-4).— 
The famine was sore: This accounts for the weakness of the 
defenders, which permitted the breach to be made, and it also 
rendered their situation the more hopeless, now that part of 
the fortifications had yielded.— The men of war Aled: The 
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city was no longer tenable, and their only hope of escape lay 
in their being able to pass the enémies’ lines. — The way of the 
Arabah: They were partially successful, and got down into 
the Jordan valley. 

Verses 8-11.—The fate of Zedekiah.—Jn the plains of 
Jericho: The Arabah, or Jordan valley, west of the river. 
The king did not succeed in getting much the start of bis 
pursuers.—A// his army was scattered; Some of the soldiers 
escaped. Presumably it was no part of their plan to keep to- 
gether, but they began to dispersé as soon as they had passed 
the Babylonian lines. The pursuers were desirous to capture 
Zedekiah, and made comparatively little account of the private 
soldiers.—7o Riblah: A hundred and twenty-five miles to 
the north. Nebuchadnezzar treated Zedekiah with carefully 
devised cruelty, slaying his sons and his brave officers before 
his eyes, and then heaping up one form of personal ifl-treat- 
ment upon another.—Put out the eyes of Zedehtah : Ezekiel 
had foretold this (Ezek. 12 : 13).—/Fetters... prison: His 
fate was different from that of the ordinary citizens. 
treated as a criminal, of whom an example was to be made, 
while they, as a regular thing, were simply carried to distant 
lands, and settled there as subjects of the Babylonian king 
(see, for example,*Jer. 29). 

His departure from Jerusalem left the city at the mercy of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s generals.. Apparently they waited to re- 
ceive orders from Ribilah, Supposably word might have come 
that Nebuchadnezzar would still be patient, would place one 
of Zedekiah’s sons on the throne, and give Judah another 
.But no. He had had enough. A month after the 
capture of Zedekiah the Babylonians looted and razed Jerusa- 
lem, burned the temple, took the leading priests and public 
men to Riblah to be put to death, deported other citizens, 
and appointed a governor over the desolated territory. They 
made an exception of Jeremiah, treating him with favor. 
The misfortunes of the poor country were not yet at an end. 
Lawlessness continued the work that the invaders bad begun, 
until there was Jeft, virtually, only an uninhabited waste. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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“ As Sodom ”’ 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS account of the fall of Jerusalem is all but identical 
with 2 Kings 25. It was probably taken thence by some 
editor of Jeremiah’s prophecies, perhaps Baruch, who felt the 
appropriateness of appending to these the verification of them 
in that long foretold and dishbelieved judgment. 

The absence of every expression of emotion is most striking. 
In one sentence the wrath of God is pointed to as the cause 
of all; and, for the rest, the tragic facts which wrung the 
writer’s heart are told in brief, passioniess sentences, which 
sound liker the voice of the recording angel than that of a 
man who had lived through the misery which he recousts. 
The Book of Lamentations weeps and sobs with the grief of 
the devout Jew; but the historian smothers feeling while he 
tells of God’s righteous judgment. 

Zedekiah owed his throne to ‘‘ the king of Babylon,’’ and, 
at first, was his obedient vassal, himself going to Babylon 
(Jer. §1 : 59) antl swearing allegiance (Ezek. 17 : 13). 
But rebellion soon followed, and the perjured young king once 
more pursned the fatal, fascinating policy of alliance with 
Egypt. There could be but one end to that madness, and, 
of course, the Chaldean forces soon appeared to chastise this 
presumptuous little king, who dared to defy the master of the 
world. Our narrative curtails its account of Zedekiab’s reign, 
bringing into strong relief only the two facts of his following 
Jehoiakim’s evil ways, and his rebellion against Babylon. But 
behind the rash, ignorant young man, it sees God working, 
and traces all the insane bravado by which he was ruining his 
kingdom and himself to God’s ‘‘ wrath,’’ not thereby dimin- 
ishing Zedekiah’s responsibility for his own acts, but declar- 
ing that his being *‘ given over to a reprobate mind ” was the 
righteous divine punishment for past sin. 

An eighteen months’ agony is condensed into three verses 
(Jer. 52 : 4-6), in which the minute care to specify the dates 
pathetically reveals the depth of the impression which the first 
appearance of the besieging army made, and the deeper wound 
caused by the city’s fall. The memory of these days has not 
faded yet, for both are still kept as fasts by the synagogue. 
We look with the narrator’s eyes at the deliberate massing of 
the immense _besieging force drawing its coils round the 
doomed city, like a eet round a deer, and mark with him the 
piling of the mounds, and the erection on them of siege- 
towers. We hear of no active siege operations till -the final 
assault. Famine was Nebuchadnezzar’s best general. * Sit- 
ting down they watched’ der ** there,”” and grimly waited 
till hunger became unbearable. We can fil up much of the 
outline in the lesson from the rest of Jeremiah, which gives us 
a vivid and wretched picture of imbecijity, divided counsels, 
mad hatred of God’s messenger, blind refusal to see facts, 
and self-confidence that no disaster conld abate. And, all 
the while, the monstrous serpent was slow'y tightening its 
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folds round the struggling, helpless rabbit. 
gine all the misery. 

The narrative hurries on to the close. What widespread 
and long-drawn-out privation that one sentence covers: ‘‘ The 
famine was sore in the city, so that there was no bread for the 
people’! Lamentations is full of the cries of famished 
children and mothers who eat the fruit of their bodies. 

At last, on the memorable black day, the ninth of the fourth 
month (say July), ‘‘a breach was made,’’ and the Chaldean 
forces poured in through it. Jeremiah 39°: 3 tells the names 
of the Babylonian officers who “‘ satin the middle gate ’’ of 
the temple, polluting it with their presence. There seems to 
have been no resistance from the enfeebled, famished people ; 
but apparently some of the priests-were slain in the sanctuary, 
perhaps in the act of defending it from the entrance of the 
enemy. The Chaldeans would enter from the north, and, 
while they were establishing themselves in the temple, Zede- 
kiah ‘‘ and all the men of war’’ fled; stealing out of the city 
by a covered way between two walls, on the south side, and 
leaving the city to the conqueror, without striking a blow. 
They had talked large when danger was not near; but brag- 
garts are cowards, and they thought now of nothing but their 
own worthless lives. Then, as always, the men who feared 
God feared nothing else, and the men who scoffed at the dey 
of retribution, when it was far off, were unmanned with terror 
when it dawned. 

The investment had not been complete on the southern side, 
and the fugitives got away across Kedron and on to the road 
to Jericho, their purpose, no doubt, being to put the Jordan 
between them and the enemy. One can picture that stampede 
down the rocky road, the anxious looks cast backwards, the 
confusion, the weariness, the despair when the rush of the 
pursuers overtook the famine-weakened mob. In sight of 
Jericho, which had witnessed the first onset of the irre- 
sistible desert-hardened host under Joshua, the last king of 
Israel, deserted by bis army, was ‘‘taken in their pits,’’ as 
hunters take a wild beast. The march to Riblah, in the far 
north, would be full of indignities and of physical suffering. 
The soldiers of ‘‘ that bitter and hasty’’ nation wonld not 
spare him one insult or act of cruelty, and he had a tormentor 
within worse than they. ‘‘ Why did I not listen to the 
prophet? What a fool I have been!” ‘If I had only my 
time to come over again, how differently 1 would do!’ The 
miserable self-reproaches which shoot their arrows into our 
hearts when it is too late would torture Zedekiah, as they 
will sooner or later do to all who did not listen to God’s mes- 
sage while there was yet time. The sinful, mad past kept 
him company on one hand; and, on the other, there attended 
him a dark, if doubtful, future. He koew that he was at the 

mercy of a fierce. conqueror, whom he had deeply incensed, 
and who had litte mercy. ‘* What will become of me when 
I am face to face with Nebuchadnezzar? ‘Would that I had 
kept subject to him !’’ <A past gone to ruin, a present honey- 
combed with gnawing remorse and dread, a future threaten- 
ing, problematical, but sure to be penal,—these were what 
this foolish young king had won by showing his spirit and de- 
spising Jeremiah’s warnings. It is always a mistake to fly in 
the face of God’s commands. Ailll sin is folly, and every evil- 
doer might say with poor Robert Burns : 


* 


We have to ima- 


“I backwards cast mine ee 
Qn prospects drear, 
And forward, though I canna se 
I guess and fear.”’ 

Nebuchadnezzar was in Riblah, away up in the north, wait- 
ing the issue of the campaign, Zedekiah was nothing to him 
but one of the many rebellious vassals whom be had to make 
an example of lest revellion should spread, and who was espe- 
cially guilty because he was Nebuchadnezzar’s own nominee, 
and had sworn allegiance. Policy and his natural disposition, 
reinforced by custom, dictated the barbarous punishment 
meted to the unfortunate little king of the petty kingdom that 
had dared to perk itself up against his-might. How little he 
knew that he was the executioner of God’s decrees! How 
little the fact that he was, diminished his responsibility for his 
cruelty! The savage practice af blinding captive kings, so 
as to make them harmless and save all trouble with them, was 
very common. Zedekiah was carried to Babylon, and thus 
was fulfilled Ezckiel’s enigmatical prophecy, “I will bring 
him to Babylon, . . . yet shall he not see it, though he shall die 
there ’’ (Ezek. 12 : 13). 

The fall of Jerusalem should teach us that a nation is a 
moral whole, capable of doing evil and of receiving retribu- 
tion, and not a mere aggregation of individuals. It should 
teach us that transgression does still, though not so directly or 
certainly as in the case of Israel, sap the strength of nations ; 
and that to-day, as truly as of old, *‘ righteorsness exalteth a 
nation.’’ It should accustom us to look on history as not 
only the result of visible forces, but as having behind it, and 
reaching its end through the visible forces, the unseen hand 
of God. For Christians, the vision of the Apocalypse con- 
tains the ultimate word on *‘ the philosophy.of histery.’’ It 
is the Lamb before the throne, who opens the roll with the 
seven seals, and lets the powers of whom it speaks loose for 
their march ‘through the world. It shevli teach us God’s 
long-suffering patience and loving efforts to escape the neces- 
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sity of smiting, and als@ God’s= rigid justice, which will not 
shrink from smiting when all efforts have failed. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
f ee by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course, Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


2 Kings 24 : 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

The reign of Zedekiah covers the last eleven years of the 
kingdom of Judah. He was a wel!-meaning but inefficient 
king, at the mercy of his turbulent nobles. He had a real 
respect for the prophet Jeremiah, but was unable to protect 
him properly. Hence the prophet, meeting the unrestrained 
hostility of both nobles and ‘‘ false ’’ prophets, was subjected 
to shameful indignities, because his loyalty to God and to the 
nation forced him to utter the message, ‘‘ the only safety of 
the nation is in a surrender.”’ 

The Book of Kings barely mentions Zedekiah, and gives us 
no fair view of his troubled reign, but directs our attention 
chiefly to the siege and capture of Jerusalem and its destruc- 
tion. Asa clew to the events of the reign, and to the diffi- 
culties of the situation, the pertinent chapters of the Book of 
Jeremiah are far more valuable. As before, we note that 
these chapters must be arranged in their proper order for 
reading before we can make use of them. 

Read Jeremiah 13 : 15-27; 12: 7-17, and chapters 24 and 
29, as utterances in view of the first capture of the city by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 597 B.C. 

Read chapters 27 and 28 as utterances by which he dis- 
pelled the delusive hopes of a speedy deliverance from ‘the 
rule of Babylonia, Jeremiah symbolized this by wearing a 
yoke. 

Read, chapters 23 and 33 : 14-26 as a statement of the 
contrast between the actual rulers who were betraying Judah 
“and thé ideal MeSsianic ‘‘ Branch” who would rule wisely. 

Read 21: 1-10; 34 and’ 37 to 39 as an interesting first- 
hand narrative of the stirring events of the last two or three 
years while Nebuchadrezzar was besieging Jerusalem. It 
brings out in bold relief the constancy of the prophet, the 
timidity of the king, and the reprobate character of the nobles. 

Read, finally, chapters 30 to 33 : 13 as an indication of the 
bright future which the dark and ‘gloomy present revealed to 
the prophet of God. This passage contains some of the great- 
est thoughts of Jeremiah. It puts the other aspect of the 
exile. Not merely was it to be a deserved chastisement for 
persistence in evil, but to have a redemptive, educative value, 
preparing Israel for true service to God. 


Il. 


(These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as gn aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. ] 


18 to 25 : 22; Jeremiah passin. 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For a rapid survey of all of the utterances of Jeremiah dur- 
ing Zedekiah’s reign, see ‘‘The Messages of the Earlier 
Prophets ’’ (265-296). For an account of the period histori- 
cally, see Kent (192-204), Kittel (392-395), Farrar, ‘* Second 
Kings ”’ (437-464). 

IIL, QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 
in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The New King, Zedekiah. (1.) What was his relation- 
ship to Jehoiakim ? (comp. 2 Kings 23 : 31, 36 with 24 : 18.) 
What sort of a character does Jeremiah, chapters 37 and 38, give 
him? [Geikie: {J 1, 2. Hoyt: v. 2. McLaren: § 3.] 

2. His People. (2.) What opinion does Jeremiah express 
regarding them in chapter 24 especially? (3.) Considering 
Jeremiah’s plainness of speech regarding surrender (Jer. 38 : 
2, 3), is it strange that the princes were determined to put 
him to death ? Were they necessarily malevolent toward him 
as an individual ? 

3. Their Treatment of Jeremiah. (4.) When the prophet 
happened to fall into the power of the nobles, how did they 
treat him? (Jer. 37 : 15, 16, 20.) Under plea of his traitor- 
ousness, what further step did they take? (38:6.) What 
saved his life ? 

4- Jeremiah’s Utterances before the Revolt. (§.) In chap- 
ter 23, what did the prophet say about the actual rulers of 
Judah? What did he say concerning the pretended prophets 
who were encouraging the peopie to revolt? 
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5. His Unchangeable Advice. (6.) How did Jeremiah 
reply to the repeated appeals of Zedekiah to know the will 
of God ? (Jer. 21 ; 34; 37 : 3-10, 17; 38: 14-28.) 

6. The Revolt and the Siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadres- 
sor. (7.) How long a siege did the city sustain? (Jer. 52: 
4-6.) Critical Notes: vs. 3 6-5.] 

7. The Capture and Sacking of the City, (8.) How thor- 
oughly does Jeremiah 52 : 12-23 indicate that this was done ? 
[Critical Notes: last J. McLaren: [{ 4-6.] 

8. The Outlook of Jeremiah. (9.) What new relation be- 
tween believers and God would necessarily take place now 
that the nation was broken up and the temple destroyed? (10.) 
Was the captivity to be the end of the nation and its work 
in the world ? 

IV. Some LEapiInc THovcGuts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Jeremiah presents a splendid portrait of a truly courageous 
soul, stayed by faith in God. Consider how he had to stand 
practically alone, and yet maintained in the teeth of fiercest 
opposition what he believed to be God’s Word. 

It is also interesting to note how the conviction of the cer- 
tain destruction of the people, city, and temple, led him to 
more truly spiritual conception of the relation of God to man. 

The exile was to many Jews a penance for sin, to some it 
became an occasion for a broader understanding of God. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
The Way of Transgressors is Hard 


O-DAY we see Jerusalem devastated, and a heap of ruins. 
Palaces are burned, the glorious temple is wrecked, the 
homes of the people are overthrown, and the city left deso- 
late. If we could have a picture of Jerusalem in the palmy 
days of Solomon, when gold was abundant, and silver so 
plentiful that ‘‘it was nothing accounted of,’’ when the 
temple was the pride of all Jews, and palaces were to be seen 
on every hand, and then could have a picture of Jerusalem as 
its despoilers left it, we should be startled at the contrast. 
** How are the mighty fallen !’’.we should exclaim. 
But if we were to look below the surface of things, and try 
to ascertain the causes of all this downfall, 
us long to reach a satisfactory conclusion. 


it would not take 

All these years, 
causes had been at work to produce this result. It had not 
come by any chance, or like a bolt ‘out of a clear sky. The 
clouds had been slowly gathéring for many years, and there 
had been many a flash of lightning, and many a rumble which 
betokened the coming ruin. For years they had been sowing 
the wind, and now they were only reaping the usual harvest, 
which is the whirlwind. What would you say if you were to 
see men steadily digging away at the foundations of one of our 
high buildings in modern days? Would you not think that 
they were bereft of their senses? And would it be at all sur- 
prising if one day there should be an awful crash? So then, 
why should we be at all surprised at the downfall of that 
people who dug away the foundations of their prosperity, and 
did just what the Lord their God told them not to do? 

But like causes produce like effects always. And the 
lesson for us is, that if we as a people are to endure, we must 
see to it that, in our national affairs, we exalt justice, and not 
** political pulls.’”” We have among us those who, like the 
prophets of old, raise the voice of warning. If, like Judah, 
we scoff at them, and call them ‘*‘ croakers,’’ we shall one day 
pay the penalty. 

But the same thing holds true in personal matters. I have 
in mind a college-mate, who was at one time much looked up 
to, and whose reputation was first class, member ‘of the 
church, member of many of the best clubs of the town, suc- 
cessful in business. And yet to-day he wears the striped 
garments of the state. For this change there are ‘‘ causes.’’ 
The change did not merely ‘“‘happen.’”’ If we could look 
into that man’s life, and see it as God sees it, we should not 
be at all surprised at his being now behind the bars. Those 
causes worked slowly, but surely, and produced the result 
which such causes always bring to pass. 

A few days ago I saw a faultlessly dressed young man on 
Fifth Avenue staggering along in a state of dreadful intoxica- 
tion. A friend was trying to steady his steps. If I were a 
prophet, I wou!d very probably be able to draw a picture of 
that same spotlessly dressed man in rags and filth, such as he 
now would utterly loathe. Why this disgusting change ? 
Well, ‘“‘causes’’ have been at work. In spite of warnings, 
he has pushed ahead, and now we see the result. Not long 
ago a millionaire’s son came into this office inrags. What 
was the matter? Again, ‘‘ causes.’’ 

But now call attention, in closing, to the fact that there are 
elevating ‘‘ causes,’’ as well as ‘‘ causes ’’ disastrous. While 
it is true that the church-member may, through ‘‘ causes,’’ 
become a tramp, it is also true that; through other ‘‘ causes,”’ 
the tramp may become a church-member. It is a poor rule 
that will not work both ways, and of these uplifting ‘‘ causes ”’ 





you and I may-avail ourselves. He is the wise man-who sees 
all these facts, and governs himself accordingly. 
New York Gity. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


. 


SAD, sad story of a kingdom and nation suffering the 

consequences of their own sins, Was punishment sent 
upon them suddenly and without warning? For hundreds 
of years prophets had taught and warned. Some good kings 
had done all in their power to make the people do right, but 
the wicked kings outnumbered the good, and did more and 
more to bring upon all the people the threatened doom, 
What king disdained the writing of the word of the Lord 
against Judah ? We learn to-day of the fulfilment of those 
words after years of the Lord’s patient waiting and frequent 
offers of mercy and forgiveness. For several years after 
Jehoiakim destroyed the roll of Scripture, he was king of 
Judah, but paid tribute to Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 
After three years, he rebelled against him, when Nebuchad- 
nezzar came, and put him in chains to carry him a prisoner to 
Babylon, but he soon died in Jerusalem, His son, Jehoia- 
chin, was then made king. He was eighteen years old, and 
as wicked as his father. He reigned only three months, for 
he too rebelled against Babylon, and Nebuchadnezzar came 
to Jerusalem with his army, and seized the treasures of the 
temple. Costly golden vessels, which Solomon had made for 
the Lord, he cut in pieces, and carried away Wealth and 
treasure from the king’s palace. The young king and his 
and princes, went out to the 
Did they go to him to ask for mercy, or 
was it a hopeless surrender, because they had not power to do 
anything else ? 


mother, his servants, 
king of Babylon. 


officers, 


and marched as 
prisoners to Babylon (show on map) with the chief men of the 
land, skilled workmen, men strong for war, all who could be 
of value in the kingdom of Babylon. Some of the feeble and 
poor, some to care for the fields and vineyards, were left to 
live in Jerusalem. They would need a ruler, so the king of 
Babylon appointed them a king, who was an uncle of Jeltoia- 
chin and half-brother to Jehoiakim. 

Zedekiah.—UHe was the last king of Judah. Learn in our 
selected verses how old he was when Nebuchadnezzar ap- 
pointed him king over Judah, 
Zedekiah in the second verse ? 


They were taken captive, 


What character is given; to 
Even then, when many had 
been taken captive and carried away, if Zedekiah had repented 
would God have forgiven him, and saved him from his terrible 
sufferings ? What are the words 6 Jeremiah in our Goldiu 
Text? Against whom do we read that Zedekiah rebelled? 
His heart rebelled against a greater power, like his brother, 
who cut and burned the Scripture ; both their hearts were re- 
bellious against the Lord and his word, Still, there was time 
for repentance, for ‘‘ the Lord, the God of their fathers, ... 
but 
they mocked the messengers of God, and despised his words, 
and scoffed at his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy.’’ 

Destruction of Jerusalem.—In what year of Zedekiah’s 
reign did Nebuchadnezzar surround Jerusalem with all his 
army? He built forts and spread camps of armed soldiers all 
around and beyond the city walls. He ruled over many 
countries and races, and from all these he had fierce and 
strong warriors trained to fight under his officers. The peo- 
ple within the city kept gates and walls securely fastened ; no 
one dared try to go out or to come in. Weeks and months 
passed by. Soon all the food which had been stored in the 
city was gone. 


had compassion on his people, and on his dwelling-place : 


No fresh water flowed into their houses, no 
bread cou'd be bought, no grain grew, and sore famine was 
upon them day and night. Battering-rams pounded on their 
city walls, or great stones were thrown into the city, crushing 
houses and wounding the people. 
doing the work of death. 


war in a besieged city. 


Hunger and sickness were 
We cannot realize all the horrors of 
At last the walls of Jerusalem were 
broken, and the enemy entered in. Fire and sword brought 
Zedekiah, with his men, went 
at midnight out of a gate between two walls by the king’s 
garden, Enemies followed, 
and on the plains of Jericho Zedekiah was overtaken with 
those of his princes who had not forsaken him and fled. 

The Captive King.—Zedekiah, a prisoner, was carried to 
the king of Babylon that he might pronounce sentence upon 
him. It was at a place called Riblah in Hamath (use map), 
north of Jerusalem. Jeremiah had prophesied that Zedekiah 
should speak with Nebuchadnezzar and see his eyes, and 
should be taken to Babylon. Ezekiel, another prophet, had 
said that Zedekiah should never see Babylon, but should die 
there. Zedekiah, with his 
sens and his princes, stood before the king of Babylon and his 
servants. Zedekiah saw his sons killed, then his princes, and 
that he might never forget the last scene he ever looked upon, 
his own eyes were pierced and blinded for ever. Then be 
was bound with chains, and led across the desert to Babylon, 
where, in prison and in total darkness, he was kept until he 


terrors too cruel to describe. 


and by the way of the plain. 


Both prophets spoke the truth. 
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died. What became of Jehoiachin? Thirty-seven years after 
he was carried a captive to Babylon, he was led out of prison, 
clothed, fed, and made free. In all this story, how many 
proofs do you find that the word of the Lord is sure? For 
next week's review some scholars might be asked to tell what 
was the chief sin for which Judah was punished ; others 
might name the good kings and the evil kings. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HILE we have been planning our Christmas program, — 

rehearsing songs, recitations, etc.,—we have been 

held rather closely to our Old Testament studies, which as yet 
have not brought us into a Christmas atmosphere. 

Primary teachers are opposed to abrupt changes in lesson 
plan ; so that it would be more in harmony with our views to 
continne our Old Testament study, and let our Christmas 
preparations adjust themselves when the time comes for our 
regular Christmas lesson, 

We can do better than that. One of our mistakes of the 
past has been to give the children so many good things for 
Christmas that selfishness and greed have developed among 
them alarmingly. Later plans have included instruction which 
causes the children to look about them, weeks in advance, to 
make calculations for a ‘‘ giving Christmas.’’ This cannot be 
accomplished if postponed until late in the season, 

Looking over the lesson for the day, to see how we can 
work ‘it into this general plan of ours, we find that to give an 
account of the evil Zedekiah, the anger of the Lord, famine, 
the slaughter of the king’s sons, the king’s cruel treatment, 
would be no sort of preparation for a primary Christmas 
‘season. We shall be able to get what we need out of our 
Golden Text thought, with its ‘‘seek,’’ ‘‘search,’’ ** find,” 
Let us use it in connection with our Golden Text of last Sun- 
day, ‘‘The word of our God shall stand forever.’’ The 
promise that we ‘shall surely find’’ is fittingly taught with 
* The mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.’’ His word. ** shall 
stand forever.’’ His promises stand forever. His Great 
Promise is for us, and shall stand forever. 

We do not seek for anything we are indifferent about find- 
ing. To urge the children to ‘‘ seek,’’ without telling them 
exactly what they are to seek for, would be like sending them 
on an important quest blindfolded. -To inspire zeal in the 
seeking, we need to create a desire for the effort. Vagueness 
in our instruction would iggure indifference toward the object 
in view, and indifference would kill effort. We cannot, in 
one lesson, teach all ways of seeking the Lord, but we can 
definitely teach one way. 

When our Lord comes to us, as he always does at this 
season, in the form of a beautiful Babe, shall we watch for 
him with blindfolded eyes, and listen with careless ears? We 
cannot see or hear until we learn by heart the story of the 
Christ-child. 

We hold the class closely until all are familiar with the 
account in the second chapter of Matthew. Holding in mind 
that we use the chapter as preparation for Christmas, we let 
the children re-tell the tale, and respond heartily to their fre- 
quent requests, ‘‘ Let me tell it.’ 

We teach the Golden Text with emphasis on ‘‘ Ye shall find 
me, when ye search for me with all your heart.’’ Review with 
this text, ‘If with all your hearts ye seek me, ye shall ever 
surely find me,’’ as memorized with Lesson 12 of our last 
quarter. 

While examining copies of famous Madonna pictures, we 
explain that the greatest artists in the world have tried to 
paint portraits of the Holy Babe. The children never tire of 
these beautiful pictures, seeming to appreciate them beyond 
all expectation. They are not content to look ; they plead to 
hold the pictures. You will see them caressingly touch their 
rosy cheeks to the pictured face of the Babe. Are we taking 
the bloom off their Christmas by thus anticipating pictures and 
Story? Certainly“not! Listen to their pleading,—** Tell it 
again ! Let me see the pictures again !”’ 

If with all our hearts we seek him, we shall ever surely find 
him—where ? 

If we see his likeness in the face of -every child, and look 
upon these little ones as his very own, ‘* Then shalt thou call, 
and the Lord shall answer, . . . and he shall say, Here am I. 
... And if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the 
afflicted soul ; then... shall thy darkness be as the noonday : 
and the Lord shall guide thee continually ”’ (Isa. 58 : 9-11). 

What shall we do for the Christ-child’s birthday? We 
shall seek for his likeness in the faces of his little ones; and 
when we have searched with all our heart, we shall find him, 
for we shall hear him say, ‘‘I was a hungered, thirsty, sick, a 
Stranger.’’ When saw we thee a hungered, or a stranger? 
Never ! while we were seeking gifts for our own selfish use. 
Always ! while we were ready, eager to shelter and cherish 
those for whom he died. Even while we seek him thus, we 
hear him say, ‘‘ Blessed of my Father.”’ 

Northampton, Mass, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergueson 








WONDERS— NO 
PROMISES— NO 

GOD LAWS— NO 
CALLED kincs— - NO 
BY PROPHETS— NO 
WARNINGS— NO 

DISASTER— Yes 








Put on the board all but the column of answers. Tell your 
teachers to dwell on the picturesque, rather than the horrible, 
features of the story. 

We have reached the end of the kingdom of Judah. Name 
of the last king? (Question out lesson facts briefly.) 

This terrible disaster to Judah was God’s last calfl.. He had 
often called before. Let us see. When he brought Isracl 
out of Egypt, he called by wonders and signs. He asked 
Israel to serve him faithfully. What was their answer? No / 
(Write; and so after each question.) Then he made wonder- 
ful promises to them, of how good a God he would be if they 
would only serve him; and their answer, as given in their 
? He made laws for them, to show them 
exactly what he wanted; still their answer was ? He 
gave them kings and rulers, to help them to obey and _ serve 
him ; but still ? Then he sent special messengers to 
plead with them, to teach them, to show them what the fruits 
of their rebellion and sin would be. They heard the mes- 
sages of love, and what was their reply?. Then trouble came 
all around them ; their brethren of Israel were carried cap- 
tive ; more prophecies; heavy tribute to pay. But still they 
said ? No use, they are determined to perish; they are 
nearly perished now. 

But God will try one thing more. He is determined to save 
them, if they will let him. So he calls them by disaster. The 
long-promised captivity really comes. Jerusalem is taken, the 
beautiful temple is burned, the people aré carried away. Then, 
at last, in their hour of distress, they hear the loving call of 
God, and they answer ? 

Do you think they were foolish? Why? Which of those 
sevcn calls ought to have brought them? ‘Which would have 
been the easiest to answer ? ‘ 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What prophecy was read to the king? How 
did he treat it? What was Jeremiah commanded to 
do? What threat did God make against the king? 

2, THE END APPROACHING.—When came the first captivity 
of Judah? (Dan. 1:1, 2, 6.) the second captivity? (2 Kings 
24: 10-16.) Who*was king then ? (2 Kings 24: 8, 9.) Who 
had part in this captivity? (Ezek. 1:1, 2; Esther 2:5, 6.) 
Who succeeded Jehoiachin ? (2 Kings 24: 17.) 

3. REBELLION (vs. 1-3).—Who was Hamutal? Where 
was Libnah? What were Zedekiah’s sins? (2 Chron. 36: 
11-21.) What was done to Jeremiah? (Jer. 37: 1, 11-21; 
38: 1-28.) How can it be said that ‘‘ the anger of the Lord ”’ 
brought on the rebellion? What opportunities for escape 
from ruin had God given the nation ? 

4. Srece (vs. 4-6).—In what month and year did Nebu- 
chadnezzar come? Of what country was he ruler? How 
large was his army? (2 Kings 24:2; Jer. 34:1.) What 
kind of ‘‘ forts ’’ did they use? How long did the siege last? 
What were some of its horrors? (Lam. 4: 5-10.) How was 
the city attacked ? (Jer. 33:4.) How did Jeremiah show his 
belief in an ultimate triumph of God’s cause? (Jer. 32 : 615.) 
How did the people show a false repentance? (Jer. 34: 1-22.) 
What led the people to turn again to evil? (Jer. 37 : §-11.) 
How does this siege rank among similar events of history ? 

5. F.Licut (vs. 7-9).—How was “‘the city broken up’’? 
What were ‘‘the two walls’? Where was “the king’s gar- 
den”? ? What was “‘ the way of the plain’’? Where were 
the enemy encamped, then? Why there? Where was the 
king captured? Where was Riblah? What was Zedekiah’s 
chief offense ? (2 Kings 24: 20; 2 Chron. 36: 13; Ezek. 17: 
15-19.) 

6. Captivity {vs. 10, 11).—Why were Zedekiah’s eyes 
put out? What was the last sight they saw? What are some 
of the other cruel practices of warfare that Christianity has 
driven from the earth? What two apparently conflicting 
prophecies were fulfilled by this blinding of Zedekiah? (Ezek. 
12: 10-13; Jer. 32: 3-5.) What do you learn from this cap- 
tivity about God’s dealings with his people? What warning 
do you find in it for your own fife? 
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For the Superintendent 

1. Who was the last king of Judah? 2. Why was God 
angry with him? 3. What great king came against him ? 
4. How did Nebuchadnezzar capture Jerusalem? 5. What 
became of Zedekiah? 6. By all this misfortune what was 
God trying to teach his people? (Golden Text.) 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 
‘These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1. Who are meant by “‘Judah’’? 2. Why was Judah sent 
into.captivity? 3. How did their captivity come to pass? 4. 
How may we avoid punishments from God? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


$¢ ND HE PuT OUT THE Eves OF ZEDEKIAH.’’—The 

blinding of formidable adversaries has always ‘been an 
Oriental custom, As the Philistines put out the eyes of Sam- 
son, so Sargon himself is represented in one of the monuments 
as driving a spear into the eye of one of his adversaries. In 
Persia and in the desert the blinding of rivals has been con- 
tinued down to recent times. By the blinding of Zede- 
kiah two predictions that seemed in contradiction haye been 
reconciled. Ezekiel declared that Zedekiah should not see 
Babylon (Ezek. 12 : 13), while Jeremiah prophesied that he 
should be led there (Jer. 32:5). Both predictions were ful- 
filled, and Zedekiah had to submit to the savage refinements 
of Oriental cruelty for plotting and rebelling against the great 
king. Had he listened to Jeremiah, he would have escaped 
his fearful doom, 


Loudon, England. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Executing Penalty on Persistent Sin 
Analysis 
I. PERSISTENT SINNING (vs, 1-3) 


1. Judah's last king (1). 3. Following evil example {2 4), 
2. Sinning against God (24). 4 Arousing divine anger (3). 
5. Defying dangerous foes (3 4}. 


Il, ACCUMULATING PENALTY (vs. 4-7). 


x. Siege (4). 4 Assault (7 a). 
2. Persistence (5). 5. Flight.(7 4, @). 
3 Famine (6). 6. Hopelessness (7 c). 


Wl. TERRIBLE RETRIBUTION (vs. 8-11). 
The fugitives pursued (8 a). 
The king captured (8 4). 
. The army scattered (8 c). 
The king arraigned (9 a). 
The king adjudged (9 4). 
His sons slain (10 a). 


7. His princes slain (10 4). 

8. His sight destroyed (11 a), 

9. Bound in chains (11 4). 

wo. Carried to Babylon (11 ¢), 

tr. Cast into prison (11.4). 
_12. Imprisoned for life (11 ¢). 
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Daily Home Readings 


M.—Jer. 52: 1-11. Captivity of Judah. 
T.—2 Kings 25 : 8-21. Complete déstruction. 
W.—2 Chron. 36: 11-21. Sin and its punishment. 
T.—Jer. 32: 1-5. Refusing to be warned. 
F.—Jer. 32 : 26-35. Prophecy of captivity. 
S.—Lam. 1: 1-11. Cry of the captive. 
S.—Luke 20: 9-18 Christ's warning, 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Fourth Quarter, 1898 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : Jehovah's Goodness to a Way- 
ward People. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Return unto me, and J 
will return unte you, saith the Lord of hosts.—Mal. 3: 7. 





Lesson Calendar 


1. October 2.—Reformation under Asa...... + « 2 Chron. 14 : 2-12 
2. October 9.—Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign .. . . . . @ Chron. 17: 1-10 
3. October 16.—The Temple Repaired ...... « + @ Chron. 24: 4-13 
4. October 23.—Isaiah Called to Service . . . . . . eee. lea. 6: 2-53 
5. October 30.—Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold ...... . Isa. a1: 1-10 
6. November 6.—Hezekiah’s Great Passover... .. @ Chron. 30: 1-13 
7. November 13.—The Assyrian lavasion . . . 2 Kings 19 : 20-22, 28-37 
8. November 20.—Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance . . 2 Chron. 33 : 9-16 
9 November 27.—Temperance Lesson .........% Prov. 4: 10-19 
xo. December 4.—The Book of the Law Found... . . 2 Kings 22 : 8-20 
11. December 11.—Trying to Destroy God’s Word ... . Jer. fi: 20-32 
12. December 18.—The Captivity of Judah... ... Ser. 52 : 1-11 


Review. 
13. December 2s.—{ 5 A Christmas Lesson . . . Ha «* 9 








SO SENET BE? os 


December 3 1898" * A 
Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Southern California, at Los Angeles . . . . .° November 25-27 
Utah, at Salt Lake City ......... . Nevember 27-29 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee . . . . . November 29 to December 1 
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Great Demand for Young Men and 
Women as Christian Workers 


M*® MOODY finds that the supply of trained young 

men and women for all sorts of Christian work is 
not equal to the demand, and he writes from Leadville, 
Colorado, to call on young men to train themselves for 
this work, indicating how a person may secure -this 
necessary training. 

«‘There seems to be a larger demand than ever for 
the young men and women going out from the Bible 
Institute, and we cannot keep apace at all with the calls, 
especially for the young men. It is very disheartening 
to be obliged to refuse such very important calls as are 
coming to us from many fields. 

‘‘] wish that the number of students at the Bible In- 
stitute could be increased many fold, I am sure that*we 
could find places where they could do good work for the 
Master when they left. 

‘« Of those who left the Institute last year, thirty-four 
are pastors, pastors’ assistants, and church missionaries ; 
thirteen are in rescue and city mission work ; thirty-one 
are evangelistic preachers and singers ; six are Sunday- 
school missionaries ; three are Young Men's Christian 
Association secretaries ; four are Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association secretaries ; sixteen are in educational 
work ; eighteen are foreign missionaries. There were 
calls for many others that we could not supply. ‘There 
never has been a student who took the diploma of the 
Bible Institute who has not found some good opening 
for Christian work. 

‘‘] write especially at this time because many think 
that the only time to enter is at the opening of the year 
in October. This is a mistake. One can enter at any 
time. An excellent time to do so is the first Tuesday in 
January. 

‘‘ These desiring further infornfation should write R. A. 


Torrey, 80 Institute Place, Chicago.’’ 
ll 
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Gooks and Uriters 


Holiday Humor and Fiction 


T is deserving of notice and comment that, in the vast 
amount of literature published this season, the pro- 
portion of books frankly and avowedly aiming at the 
humorous is curiously small. So small is their number, 
in fact, that they are practically lost in the maelstrom, 
and it is only by stretching a point that the reviewer is 
enabled to enter them as a distinct class and under a 
head of their own. 

The well-known cartoonist, Charles Nelan, who, 
throughout the term of the war with Spain, supplied the 
public with some of its most appreciated pictorial para- 
bles bearing on the political situations, has gathered to* 
gether his arguments without words, and now presents 
them, under the title Cartoons of our War with Spain (New 
York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2), in a formal 
dedication to ‘‘ The American People.’’ The book in itself 
is well worth consideration, for it has more than a mere 
surface cleverness, and, while the drawings are broadly 
amusing, and hit off the situation in the true cartoonist’ s 
spirit, they also have beneath their sketchiness and 
manifest mockery a deep underlying significance that is, 
after all, the cartoon’s real reason for being, and renders 
it a most powerful instrument in the molding of public 
opinion. ‘ The cartoon will be the editorial of the 
future,’’ said an old German editor to the artist ; and Mr. 
Nelan has evidently accepted his prophecy, and disci- 
plined himself to an eloquent utterance of his conviction 
in the way that vill command the most immediate and 
widespread attention. It will be permitted to quote a 
brief line from his clever Introduction, which gives a 
key, as it were, to his mood and motive: ‘‘I do not 
believe in the bitter, stinging cartoon. It is always best 
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to produce a laugh with your argument ; people seem to 
digest it better.’" This is sound logic, and should help 
the book to find the favor it deserves, especially at this 
season when, the general spirit is one of kindly merriment 
and generous charity. 

If the quality of the fun purveyed by W. E. Kem- 
ble in Zhe Billy Goat, and Other Comicalities (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1) is of a broader and 
less deep nature than that in the book just considered, 
the difference is one that need not necessarily be made 
to count against the collection now under notice. The 
scheme and intention of the cartoon differ essentially 
from those of the comic sketch ; and the two branches 
of the illustrator’s craft cannot, of course, be judged by 
the same standards. Mr, Kemble is a clever draughts- 
man, and his work is probably more successfully wrought 
out than would appear at a first glance or to the unin- 
itiated. His conceits are always extravagant, and often 
genuinely funny. The book is very presentable, and 
the popularity its author has justly earned in this and 
the more legitimate field of his art should insure it a 
satisfactory reception. 

Two distinct and widely separated classes of the gen- 
eral public will be amused by Zhe Golfer's Alphabet, 
rhymes by W. G. van T. Sutphen, and pictures by 
A. B. Frost (New York : Harper & Brothers. $1.50),— 
namely, those who understand the game, and those who 
don’t. To those who do, the book will undoubtedly 
mean unlimited laughs, and to those who don't, it will 
probably mean the same,—but with a difference. The 
young lady who described herself as so little familiar 
with the sport that she ‘‘ would not even know how to 
hold her caddie,’’ was no more amusing to the rapturous 
disciple of the Scottish game than the spectacle of the 
rapturous disciple was to the young lady. And so it 
is fair give and take and fun all round. 

Oliver Herford is represented in the Christmas pro- 
gram by a fantastic little volume entitled Zhe Bash- 
Jul Earthquake (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25), a collection of verses somewhat after the style it 
has become the custom to call Gilbertian. No dispar- 
agement of Mr. Herford's work is intended when it is 
said that it is only at times that he really rises to the 
older author's level. His rhymes: are clever and whim- 
sical and genuinely amusing, and his drawings are as 
original and freakish as could be desired, so that, all in 
all, he has succeeded in hitting the mark he aims at. 

Fables for the Frivolous (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50) is more pretentious in point of dress 
than any of the foregoing. Its cover design is artistic, 
and its full-page illustrations characteristicaliy eccentric, 
being the work of Peter Newell, whose admirable drol- 
leries have made him a wide circle of friends and ap- 
preciators. As for the fables themselves, they are 
declared to be ‘‘renderings into latter-day nonsense 
verse of the old fables which La Fontaine has made 
familiar ;'' and it is further said of them that ‘ their in- 
tention is frankly a frivolous one, as the title shows, and 
they are offered in the name of amusement only.'’ This 
is making such a modest claim that it is but gracious 
and just to insist in response that, while Guy Wetmore 
Carryl’s verses are undeniably nonsensical, they are so 
in a very pleasant sense, and only to that degree which 
is acceptable. 

In Zhe Newcomes (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75) the Biographical Edition of William M. Thacke- 
ray’'s works reaches its eighth volume, and, it might 
easily be suggested, its high-water mark. It would 
seem that its author has produced no more important a 
work than The Newcomes, none that interpret him more 
happily, none that has more surely endeared him to his 
public, and none that has come nearer to being a flaw- 
less work of art. The book is vital, and its characters 
among those, comparatively few in literature, that resist 
the bedimming influence of time and the ‘‘ drowsiness 
of usage,’ and remain in the mind’s eye distinctly, tri- 
umphantly visual. Mrs. Ritchie loses none of her 
charm in her Introduction to the present volume. She 
is as discriminating and tactful as heretofore, and con- 
tinues to perform her task of biographer with a tenderly 
filial'care that serves to place her, as well as her father, 
in a very tentler relation to his audience. Her picture 
of her early days spent at Fareham, where some of her 
parent's youthful years were passed, is full of charm. 
Aunt Becher, ‘strict and outspoken, but very kind, .. . 
netting silk purses to give to us with half-sovereigns 
shining through the meshes,...in her low-pitched 


parlor hung with pictures,’’ is full cf fascinating sug- 
gestiveness. We are favored in the book with a copy 
of one of the pictures referred to,—a portrait of John 
Harman Becher; and, while Mrs. Ritchie speaks of 
‘its oddly familiar face,'’ it seems easy enough to 
recognize in this gallant young forbear not only a certain 
expression, but even a cast of feature, of his illustrious 
kinsman. Some of Thackeray's letters to his mother in 
India, written by him when a very young child, are 
given here, and a wistful little touch in one of them is 
too good to keep : ‘‘ But I do not let Charles Becher kiss 
me ; I only take those from the ladies. I don’, have 
many from grandma.’’ Another interesting bit is 
given in an extract from his mother’s own correspon- 
dence : ‘‘ We were talking about odd characters ; some 
one was mentioned. Billy [Thackeray] said, ‘Un- 
doubtedly he is a noun-substantive.’ ‘Why, my dear?’ 
‘Because he stands by himself.’'’ In the face of this 
one can have nothing to say in proof of the superior 
wit of the modern (and particularly of the American) 
child. 

Another book wherein Mrs. Ritchie figures pleasantly 
as* Prologue is Mrs. Gaskell's evér-welcome Cranford 
(New York : The Macmillan Company. $2). The present 
edition does not differ essentially from that issued by the 
same house in 1894. Its illustrations are identical, 
though the artist, Hugh Thomson, has chosen to tint 
some of his dainty drawings in the more recent volume. 
The publishers have given the book a new and attrac- 
tive cover. But to the true lovers of Cranford such ex- 
ternalities can have little influence. The story will 
reman, through fair weather and foul, in new guise or 
old, one of the most gentle and perfect productions of 
the century, —a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

Frank R. Stockton is again to the fore, and.with a 
brand-new story in hand,— 7he Associate Hermits (New. 
York : Harper & Brothers. #1.50). The title in itself is 
enough to give one a taste for thie book, and, before one 
has turned over the first half-dozen pages, one is tempted 
to sigh with the immortal Wackford Squeers, ‘‘ Here's 
richness !*' As for the rest,—trust Mr. Stockton to 
give no less than he promises. 

It was before Stanley Weyman’s time that Rudyard 
Kipling made moan “ The art of writing amusing tales 
seems lost." Had he waited awhile, at least until Zhe 
Castle Inn (New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50) 
made its appearance, he might have ceased to lament, for 
there is in that admirable novel a tale that proves amus- 
ing, not alone in the very sincerest sense, but to alto- 
ge.her an unusual degree. Mr. Weyman has been said 
to be the best historical novelist of his day, and he cer- 
tainly puts forth a strong plea for such supremacy in his 
latest book. The tale is full of adventure graphically 
described, and of characters drawn in masterly fashion, 
while the scenes are at all times managed with the most 
consummate taste and dexterity. It is a novel whose 
quick and forcible current carries one on in spite of 
one’s self and it is to the author's highest credit that 
the only occasions on which his reader is brought to a 
standstill are those wherein he finds himself face to face 
with a page or paragraph whose human touch fairly 
challenges him to stand and deliver his tribute of appre- 
ciation in repeated readings and an abiding remem- 
brance. 

Stories in Light and Shadow (Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25) is the title of Bret 
Harte’s latest book of collected stories. The introduc- 
tory tale takes its author out of his own bailiwick, as it 
were, for its scene lies in Germany, and its protagonist is 
presumably a German lad—(what he is in reality it must 
be left to the reader to discover.) ‘‘ Unser Karl"’ does 
not seem as convincing a piece of portraiture as, say, 
‘*Salomy Jane,’’ or *‘ Enriquez,’ but it is, nevertheless, 
acceptable and thoroughly interesting ; for Bret Harte is 
an acknowledged master, and the least of his creations 
has the advantage—and it is by no means a small one— 
of his authoritative touch and his capable handling. 
The rest of the tales are as brnad and strong as any their 
author has put forth in the past. 

It is so difficult a. task to label and classify such work 
as Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slossofi's in Dumd Foxglove (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $1.25) that the reviewer is al- 
most tempted to take refuge in glittering generalities, and, 
quoting the young Thackeray, say, for one thing, it is a 
‘“noun-substantive, because it stands by [itself]."’ Cer- 
tainly it is not in the least like Miss Wilkins’s work, nor 
Miss Jewett's, nor Rose Terry Cooke's, Where these au- 
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thors are minute, Mrs. Slosson is mystical ; where they are 
seé-ets, she is a seer. She is always conscious of a deeper 
significance in the visible world than that which meets 
the eye. The closed gentian haunts her with its inar- 
ticulate parable, and she seems to describe herself when 
she says, in ‘‘Clavis :'’ ‘From my earliest years there 
had been a constant wonder in my mind, a strange eager 
questioning about the meaning of things.’’ And yet, 
save in the story just quoted, the matter-of-fact reader 
can avoid all such esoteric: spiritual suggestion if he 
choose. He can read ‘Anna Malann,"’ and think it 
merely a touching New England character-sketch deli- 
cately done, and the rest in like manner ; for Mrs. Slos- 
son is, in‘so far, like her favorite Dumb Foxglove, that 
she only speaks her special word to those who can inter- 
pret the inaudible. 

The Instinct of Stepfatherhood gives the title to Miss 
Lilian Bell's latest book of short stories (New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25), and is a little sketch of 
considerable merit, well written and original in idea, 
with a delicate humor and an underlying pathos of its 
own. The remaining tales are less unusual, though far 
from being ordinary, and while the reader may anticipate 
every climax and foretell every sequence, he is quite 
satisfied to follow each story to its close, since his aythor 
carries him along so comfortably and with so little ap- 
parent effort. 

Robert Barr, the indefatigable, has produced another 
book, and this timeit is 7e4/a: A Romance of Love and 
War (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25). 
It may be said here that the love is of the old-style order, 
and that the war is of medieval times, proving hazardous 
and desperate enough to suit the most adventure-loving 
reader.” Mr. Barr writes with freedom and ease, and 
his work is generally diverting if it is not at all times 
absorbing. 

Perhaps it is not altogether ‘‘fair,’’ as the children 
$ay, to draw a comparison between Henry Peterson's 
narrative Pemberton ; Or, One Hundred Years Ago 
(Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co, $1.50) and 
Dr. Weir Mitchell's ‘‘ Hugh Wynne.’’ And yet the 
first-named writer fairly challenges such a juxtaposition 


By choosing to portray more than one df the characters, ; 


scenes, and events that figure so conspicuously in the 
moré famous novel. It would be pleasant to say only 
agreeable things about Pemberton but it would hardly 
be in accord with the conscientious reviewer's duty. 
Mr. Peterson's story deals with the period and some of 
the. personages of the Revolutionary War, and he has 
chosen to make Major André the center of observation. 
But the tale is tame, as he tells it, and there is little 
action or perspective in his pictures. What may, how- 
ever, be unhesitatingly commended, are the illustrations 
in the book, many of which are of definite historic in- 
terest. 

It is not often that a work of fiction meets with the 
instant and assured triumph enjoyed by James Lane 
Allen's Zhe Choir Invisible. That the book was thor- 
oughly artistic, conceived in the finest and most poetic 
spirit, could have beén no guarantee that it would meet 
with a kindly reception ; for the public is, in so far, 
like the proverbial cat, that—even given the conditions 
of virtue—one can never tell how it will jump. That it 
jumped, in this instance, in the right direction, is a 
pleasure to record. Mr. Allen's book was received with 
acclaim, and so substantial has proved its success that at 
this moment it has earned the distinction of a new arid 
beautifully illustrated edition,—a distinction that would 
seem to rank it with the classics at once. As for Mr. 
Allen's absorbing romance, it would be difficult to im- 
prove upon that. It is, as has been suggested, a crea- 
tion of unusual power and purity of tone. The present 
edition, revised and corrected, is a beautiful piece of 
book-craft, and has been presented to the public by The 
Macmillan Company (New York : $2. 50). 
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Other Holiday Books 


ITH Christmas just ahead, and our war with Spain 

barely over our shoulder, any book of merit bear- 

ing or. the army or navy would naturally find its chance 

for hitting the popular taste fairly doubled, Achilles 

(in the person of the public) being for the moment vui- 
nerable in both heels, so to speak. 

But such a book as Frederic Remington's album of 
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Frontier Sketches (Akron, Ohio : The Werner Company. 
$2) hardly needs more opportunity than the fact of its 
own superiority is able to provide.~ This artist's vigorous 
work is too well known to need further recommendation ; 
and, when it is said of the collection under notice that 
the drawings are done in his best manner, no further 
praise would seem to be required, nor should any doubt 
be, entertained of their being full of power, dash, and 
distinction. 

Ships and Sailors, by R. F. Zogbaum and James Barnes 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $5), is an 
elaborate gift-book of patriotic ballads, old sea ditties, and 
modern songs of the navy, together with decorative full- 
page colored illustrations of «‘ life on the ocean wave."’ 
Its publishers have given it the advantages of fine paper 
and excellent print, and the volume is one that in every 
way is worthy of notice. 

Of Neltje Blanchan’s Birds that Hunt and are Hunted 
(New York : Doubleday & McClure. $2) its publishers 
say that it went into a second edition as soon as pub- 
lished, and is now in its tenth thousand. These figures 
speak for themselves, and, necessarily, for the book, 
which is a noteworthy one in-every respect. Its author 
writes from a wide personal experience, and in a men- 
ner that is at once authoritative and popular. Its pub- 
lishers have spared no pains in the preparation of the 
book, and it presents an exceptionally fine appearance, 
having substantial paper, excellent type, and forty-eight 
full-page colored plates to add to its more necessary 
literary and ornithological qualities. 

The scope of Charles de Kay's novel work Bird Gods 
(New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $2) is.a large one, and 
its intention both sober and sincere. Mr. de Kay has 
followed in mythology and epic poetry and legends the 
traces of certain birds, —the. eagle, the swan, the dove, 


° . ad 
the owl, etc.,—and it has been his endeavor to show 


how their peculiarities and habits, observed by primitive 
man with the keenness of savages, have laid the founda- 
tion for certain elements in various religions and mytholo- 
gies, and sometimes furnished, through the peculiarities 
of the creature’s habits or character, the skeleton plots 
on which a host of legends and tragedies have been built 
by the imagination of poet-priests and, poet-historians of 
the early days. As will be seen, the field opened by 
such investigation is by-no means a restricted one, and 
the reader will find’ Mr. de Kay’s researches ‘into my- 
thology and folklore both stimulating and instructive. A 
comprehensive index at the back of the book will serve 
‘as an. aid to those who desire to usé it as a work of 
reference. 

A most fascinating book is Ernest Seton Thompson's 
Wild Animals I have Known (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.50). Its author being naturalist to 
the government of Manitoba, and vouching for the truth 
of the stories included in-his absorbing book, ‘his read- 
ers will find. them, in the light of such authenticity, 
invested with an added interest. From Lobo, the 
King-wolf, the Outlaw, to poor Wully, the terrible 
Jekyll-and-Hyde ‘‘ Yaller Dog,’’ we see them all. Mr. 
Thompson depicts them in such vivid and masterly fash- 
ion that they seem -to live again, and, what is more, 
they present an appearance so perilously ‘ like folks’’ 
that the wild animas Mr. Thompson has known remind 
his reader at times, sadly but unmistakably, of certain 
tame (and human) animals he has known. 

The countless friends and followers of the late Miss 
Frances Willard will gratefully welcome the memorial vol- 
ume entitled Zhe Beautiful Life of Frances Willard 
(Chicago : Women’s Temperance Publishing Association. 
$2), and will find it to be comprehensive and deeply 
interesting. It is impossible to follow the course of such 
a life as Miss Willard’s without benefit, and therefore 
the effect of the, book may be said to be missionary as 
well as memorial. 

Poor Richard's Almanack, by Benjamin Franklin 
(New York: The Century Company. $1), is a little 
edition de luxe of ‘the first classic of American litera- 
ture.’ It has a frontispiece portrait of Franklin, a fac- 
simile of the first number of the Almanack (for the year 
1733), from an extremely rare copy, and is bound in 
full leather, richly stamped, after a design by Miss 
Blanche McManus. 

Messrs. Doubleday & McClure supply a real want in 
putting before the public at this season such useful little 
books as Juside. of a Hundred Homes (50 cents) and 
Home Games and Parties (50 cents), which may be 
made to serve both as Christmas remembrances, where 
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cards seem too little: and-a more pretentious token too 
much, and as books of reference for Christmas fun and 
furnishing. 

Of Miss Gertrude Hall's translation of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac (Doubleday & McClure. 50 cents) it may be said 
that it is now in its thirteenth thousand, which, since 
figures cannot lie, would appear to be a convincing proof 
of its quality. In some respects it is the best translation 
now before the public. 

Autobiographical Reminiscences of Henry Ward 
Beecher (New. York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
75 cents), is a small book, ably written, of a great man, 
and A Century of Indian Epigrams (Boston ; Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. $1), is another inexpensive little vol- 
ume, whose only cheapness is that of price. 

Fleming H. Revell Company (Chicago and New 
York. 25 cents each) issue two slender booklets, 7% 
Man who Wanted Help, by the Rev. Dr. James G. K. 
McClure, and Young Men in History, by Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, both of which are deeply devotional in tone 
and ethical in purpose. 

From the United Society of Christian Endeavor (Bos- 
ton and Chicago) come four little volumes whose titles 
and subtitles will give the reader some hint as to their 
matter as well as manner. The price of each is twenty- 
five cents, and their titles are Zhe Presence of God, 
selections from the works of Jeremy Taylor; Zhe Go/- 
den Alphabet, selections from the works of Master John 
Tauler ; Living and Loving, selections from the devo- 
tional works of Professor A. Tholuck ; Zhe Kingdom 

Within, selections from ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,’’ by 
Thomas 4 Kempis. 
“22% 


Among the Forces. By Henry White Warren, LL.D., one of 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 8vo, pp. 
197. New York: Eaton & Mains. §1. 


Bishop Warren's sharply incisive style is a perfect 
index of his manner of thinking and of seeing. He finds 
the unexpected in a group of facts as by an instinct, and 
flashes by it a new light on some unchanging principle. 
He evidently has been a Close studént of nature as a 
cluster of forces, and has the gift to appreciate and make 
intelligible the strange things which these forces can do, 
and which®reflect the divine wisdom and goodness. Of 
the short chapters in which the book is, mostly written, 
there is not one which does not. bring .a.surprise and 
point a lesson. The later chapters are longer, and are 
occupied largely with the geysers of the Pacific States, 
and the water-worn rocks of the Pacific Coast... The 
Bishop writes from close and direct observation of these, 
and with characteristic liveliness. The pictures are 
numerous, and really illustrative. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The Rev. William Wye Smith, who 
has frequently given the readers of 
The Sunday School Times the current 
Sunday-school lesson and other parts of Scripture in the 
‘* Doric '"* dialect of our tongue, has now issued, through 
Imrie Graham & Co. of Toronto, Canada, The Gospel 
of Matthew in Broad Scotch, with a glossary of the Scot- 
tish words. Although himself from the Border, he has 
taken the Ayrshire vocabulary of Burns as his standard, 
regarding it as the classic Scotch. The effect is: often 
both quaint and forcible. Mr. Smith contemplates a 
complete version of the New Testament, and asks for 
subscriptions at two dollars a copy, or three copies for 
five dollars. His address is St. Catharines, Canada. 


%. 


Pocket Edition  “!most every active teacher has felt 
of the the need of ‘‘a very small Bible with 
' InternationalLessons very big print,"’ but, of course, no 
publisher has ever been able to supply so unreasonable 
ademand. The next best thing for users of the Inter- 
national Lessons is a vest-pocket edition of the full text 
of each lesson in both the Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions. Such a boon is for the eleventh time offered to 
the Sunday-school public in the Pecket Edition of the 
International Lessons for 1899. In addition to the full 
lesson text, it contains in a separate group the lesson 
titles and golden texts, and also fifty-two blank pages 
for notes. It is published by John D. Wattles & Co., 
Philadelphia, bound in cloth, at twenty-five cents per 
copy, or in fine leather; at fifty cents; five cr more 
copies at twenty and forty cents each. 


Matthew in 
Broad Scotch 
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Books Received 


November 19 to Nevember 26 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 
Cannon and Camera. By J.C. Hemment. $2. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York e 
Bird Gods. +By Charles deKay. $2. 


The Century Co., New York 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. By Jobn Bunyan. 
velvenlll Problems. B Ly 
in Palestine, and Other Poems. By R. W. Gilder. §r. 
Cuba and Porto Rico. By Robert T. Hill. $3. 
Cradle Songs of Many Nations. By Catherine W. 
Davis. $1. 
Eaton & Mains, New York 
One Thousand Questions and Answers. By H. 
Wheeler, D.D. cents. 
Within the Purdah, By S. A. Hopkins. 1.25. 
Cis Martin. By Louise R. Baker. §r. 


bn E $1.50, $s. 
Cc. Gilman, 2. 


Estes & Lauriat, Boston 
Little Mr. Van Vere of China. By Harriet A. Cheever. 


$.39: . — 
The Strange Adventures of Billy Trill. By Harriet A. 
Cheever. 50 cents. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
Social Life in the British Army. By ‘‘ A British Offi- 


cer.” $1. 
lhe Adventurers. By H. B. M. Watson. $1.50. 
Dumb Foxglove, and Other Stories. By Annie T. 
Slosson. $r.25. 
The Copper Princess. By Kirk Munroe. $1.25. 
the Newcomes. By W.M. Thackeray. §1.75. 
Vhe Associate Hermits. By F. R. Stockton, $1.50. 
Throngh Asia. By Sven Hedin. 2 vols. $ro. 
Jn the Forbidden Land. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
2vols. $9. 
Old Chester Tales. By Margaret Deland, §1.50. 
E. R. Herrick & Co., New York 
The Acts of the Apostles. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet. 
$1.25. 
G. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia 


A Life of Christ. By George L. Weed. 50 cents. 


bu dish Wit and Humor. 50 cents. 
Irish Wit and Humor. 50 cents. 
Scotch Wit and Humor. 50 cents. 


‘Ihe Living * Saviour. 
cents. 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston 
An Island Heroine. By M. B. Sleight. $1.50. 
Cian of the Chariots. by W.H. Babcock. §1.50. 
A Little New England Maid. By K. IT. Woods. §r. 
‘The Prince of Peace. By 1. M. Alden, $1.50. 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
Paul,\ the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. 
Urello Cone, D.D. fa. 
The Rise and Growth 
Henry J. Ford. $1.50. 
The Gospel according to St. Mark. By H. B. Swete. 


By 


of American Politics. By 


£375 P J. 
The Choit Invisible. By James Lane Allen. $2.50. 
G. P, Putnam's Sons, New York 
Historic Towns of New England. By L. P. Powell. 
$3.50. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
The Imitation of Christ. By C. Biggs, D.D. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York 
Cathedrals of England. By W.C. E. Newbolt. §s. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


The Story of Little Jane and Me. By M. E. §r. 
The Black Curtain. By Flora Haines Loughead. 


75 cts. 


$1.50. 
The Battle of the Strong. By Gilbert Parker. $1.50. 
A World of Green Hills. By Bradford Torrey. $1.25. 





‘Husiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other Sra hee such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of *the advertising pages, Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For 7erms of Sub- 
scription, see page 818. 


Home-seekers’ cheap excursions. On 
December 6 and 20, the North-Western Line 
will sell home-seekers’ excursion tickets, with 
favorable time limits, to numerous points in 
the West and South at exceptionally low rates. 
For tickets and full information, apply to 
Hi. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, N. Y.; T. P. 
Vaille, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIBLICAL CHART 





An enti w and 
truth. “—” hh of 11X26 inches—a 
work of the highest art, le fora gift. Sent on 


receipt of 25 cents silver, or 5 for $1.00. 


JAMES M. McGEE & CO. 
1025 Arch 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By Rev. S. F. Hotchkin. 50 
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Free «15 Days 


To readers of The Sunday School Times 


Library of the 
World's Best Music 


in six volumes, 9X12 inches. 


THE GEMS OF 
Reginald De Koven,Gerrit Smith, 
Paderewski, Sullivan, Pinsuti, 
Dudley Buck, Haydn, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, 

and hundreds of others. 


A Superb Christmas Gift 


-_ 


Songs and i 
Instrumental ve 
Selections for “ 
the Piano. 4 


1600 Pages of Sheet Music. 


Read these letters * selected 
from a vast number ofa 
similar character : 


““The most complete and valuable 
musical library ever published.’’— 
The Keynote. 

‘Nothing so fine and well worth 
having in one’s home.’’—Margaret 
E. Sangster, Ed. Harper's Bazar. 

“It is a publication we can recom- 
mend. There is something that will 
interest all.’’— 7he Etude. 

“ A vocal and instrumental library 
of rare excellence and comprehensive- 
ness.”’— Jhe Pianist, 


Make no payment till 
you are fully satisfied, 


What the Library Really Is 


All the Best Old Songs Portraits and Hiustrations 
All the fayorite old songs are included, and not The library presents nearly five hundred por- 
only solos, but duets, trios, quartets, and choruses. traits and illustrations, including many exquisite 


Biographies of Song Writers and C 7s full-page half-tone plates, making a varied and ex- 
The nr contains over three hundred bio- tensive art gallery. 

graphical sketches and critical estimates of com- 

posers and musical compositions, 


_ Choice New and Recent Sengs 
Original compositions by the best American 
comperere, lpciudie Reginald De Koven, Gerrit 
Smith, S. G. Pratt, Paul Ambrose; also many of 
the best recent songs copyrighted b 
Company, the Century Company, an 
ishers. 
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Pamous Instrumental Selections 
The library contains 2 rare selection of the mas- 
terpieces of {he composers, such as Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, Behr, Wagner, Arditi, Scharwenka. 
Selections Not Too Difficult 
The songs and instrumental pieces are not 
intended for great | jae gene musicians, but for 
American homes of culture and refinement. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


to get this treasury of music, art, and biography into your 
home. Use the volumes for 15 days. If they are not satis- 
factory, return them at our expense. If you ere fully 
satisfied, make payments as stipulated below. 


Our Special Offer, Terminating January 1 


Send us your application at once, stating which style cf binding you prefer, cloth or 
half leather. We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 15 days 
* in which to examine this Wonderful collection of music. If you are not sa , you 
can return the set at our expense. If satisfactory, you can make your first payment of 
one dollar, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 14 months, if cloth is ordered, makia 
total payment Of $15.00. If you select half-leather binding, which we reconmmend, there 
will be four more monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $19.00. This offer 
must be accepted Om or January 1. We assume all risk. We suggest that you 
apply at once if you desire to obtain a set of this limited edition. Don't fail to mention 
this paper. dress 


Absolutely no risk to you. The University Society 
We pay express charges. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


the Ditson 
other pub- 
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Sy WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S In fts Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 
INTERNATIONAL Choicest Gift for Christmas. 


DICTIONARY 





It excels ia tc case with which the eye finds the 


‘ 
71 


word sought ; in accuracy of definition ; in effective 
methods of indi ng pronunciation ; in terse and 
comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A, 
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“SELECT NOTES ” Fon ss 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., 
and M. A. PELOUBET 


This handsomely printed volume provides,.as has its twenty-four predecessors, 
every student with a wealth of the clearest thoughts, the profoundest meditations, the 
brightest illustrations, and the latest explanations of the Sunday-school lessons. 

The leading teachers of the world constantly study the ‘Select Notes’’ with 
increasing appreciation of its positive worth. 


340 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25, postpaid 
W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 
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7 Holiday Books 


The House of the Seven Gables 


By Natuanie. Hawtnorne. Holiday edition. 
ith 20 full-page photogravures and many head- 
pieces and initials. 2 vols., crown 8vo, §5.00. 


A €hild’s History of England 


By Cuarves Dickens. Holiday edition. With 
48 full-page engravings. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound. ie. 9. 


The Life of Our Lord in Art 


With about roo illustrations. Uniform with Miss 
— edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. 8vo, 
3.00. 


The Boys of 01d Monmouth 


A Story of Washington’s Campaign in New Jerse 
in 1778. By Everett IT. Tomiinson. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo. §1,50. 


In the Brave Days of Old 


A Story of Adventure in the Time of King Jemes the 
First. ‘By Rurm Hart. With a frontispiece illus- 
tration. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


The Charming Sally 


Privateer Schooner of New York. 
By James Oris. 
$1.50. 


Dorothy Deane 


A Christmas Story for Girls. 
Kirk. With illustrations. 


A tale of 1765. 
With illustrations. Crown 6vo, 


By Evrten OLNev 
16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Boston 
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A NEW HOME 
DEPARTMENT 
QUARTERLY. 


Beginning with the first quarter of 1899, we 
will issue a special Home Department 
Editien of the Comprehensive Quar- 
consy- The COMPREHENSIVE QUAUNTERLY 
— mirably adapted for Home Work, and 
has been lespely used for that purpose, but 
it»was thought that an edition with special 
introductory matier, and other changes, 
would more nearly meet the requirements 
of ~~ interested in Home Department 

ork. 

The Home Department Edition will 
contain 64 pages, being the same size as the 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOLAR, and will con- 
tain all the engravings, descriptive matter 
-and other features. besides three pages of 
special introduetory matter. It will be better 
adapted for Home Work than any other 
quarterly published. 

any persons in our homes are cut off 
from the Sunday-school by 1il-heaith, age, 
household or business cares: Yet they wo 
ought to pursue some systematic study of 
God's Word. Enlist them as members of 
the Home Department. Many Sunday- 
schoais have sustained a Home Department 
for years with most excellent results. it 
has given the impetus and help which 
comes through the study of the Bib.e by the 
entire family. 

Price.—In lots of five or more, to one 
adgress, 13c. each per year, or 33¢c. per 
quarter. Write for sample copy, Which will 
be sent free. Address, 


Davi C. Coox Pustisninc ComPANy, 
36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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| Helps to the Sunday- 
' School Lesson, 1899 


Studies in John's Gospel. By the Rev. Davin 
Greece, D.D. Paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 
“ Helpful to teachers."’"— Presbyterian Journal. 
* All the great doctrines and truths of the gospel are 
touched on, and many of them richly expounded.’’— 
Mid-Continent, 


The Two St. Johns of the New Testament. By 
Rev. James Starker, D.D. 12mo. §1.00. 
“ ‘The beautiful character of John the Apostle is won- 
derfully portrayed.’’— Christian Observer. 
** His books are small, but full of meat.—Standard. 


‘AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
Chicago. San Francisco. 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
containing 
«« The IMustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


The Sunday School Times, September 17, 1898, says : 

“The Nelson Teachers’ Hible is of high grade. The 
IMustrated Bible Treasury is a collection of helps more 
full than most others, and showing great care in prepara- 
tion. For example, any one who will compare its treat- 
ment of the geography, the topography, the astronomy, 
zodlogy. tiineralogy, botany, or the antiquities of the 
Bible, with similar matter to be found anywhere else, 
will find the comparison greatly to the credit of this 
Bible. There are about three hundred and fifty iNustra- 
tions. The Concordance, Subject-index, and Wieesan 
cing Dictionary of Proper Names, are combined under 
one alphabet. Another especial excellence is that its 
Concordance covers the Revised Version as well as the 
Old Version.”” 

For sale by al) booksellers, at prices come -25 to $7.00; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address, for par- 
ticulars, THos. Netson & Sons, 37 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
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For Young People | ) From Our Meighbors 


3 P »? 
ro edna tt onsets Pax | Hi AR E R Moral Value of Punctuality 


In the Navy. By Warren Lee! 


| ; Fan#f¥ Manley in The On Timer's Tribe Monthly 
Goss. Ilustrated. . Cloth, $r.50. : 
oe <a of a ot ye es OTIS MA A | N ; E who wastes or loses time has been 
lle par ies, y a "s | unkind to himself and to others. 


Chilhowee Boysin Harness. By 


Sanam E. Monntson. Illustrated. x2mo. sie Announcements for 18909 


Off to Klondyke. By Dr. Gorpon | § Arrangements have been made as heretofore with the most eminent authors and illus- 
STasies. + ms 12mo, ba trators of the day for contributions to HARPER'S MAGAZINE during .1899, which 


‘ =. will make this periodical of extraordinary value and interest to every one. One of the 
The Story of the Big Front Door. | @ _icading features will be 


What is our most valuable possession ? 
Is it money? I trow not ; for money can- 
not buy time. If money would make 
twenty-four hours where now there are 
sixteen of working time, men would buy 
the time, and would still say that the day 
| is none too long for the day's work. * 


By Mary F. Leonaxp, Illustrated. 8vo. $1.25. 


Sunshine Library. New Volumes. | | A History of the Spanish War 


Burnp Brotner, by Homer Greene ; Dear Littie 
Otis; Lirtte Perex, by Lucas Malet; Master | will be without doubt the most valuable contribution to the histories of the world, and 
memes, By Mra. \. 7. yocer; uses. Jovexes } will be fully, even prokesely. illustrated, of a comprehensive, political, and narrative 

J . . . . 
Per vol., 50 cents. an 4 | a nature, and especially written 


: , : : By HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 
Children e Favorite Classics. United States Senator, and member of the Forei Relations Committee, a position 
New Volumes. that has qualified him more than any one else for the task. Mr. Lodge will leave no 
Tue Fainy Boox, by Miss _Mulock; Granp- 


eR diy | by Nethaniel Hawth 5 stone unturned in his efforts to present to his readers an accurate, ynbiased account of 
SEAL, cats Style, eval, Oo conta aaa ae the late war from start to finish. 
, s. 


italic tioctnioenne SERIAL STORIES 


Send for Catalog 


ing had one dollar last year where he 
wanted two? The old clothes we wore, 
the lectures we could not afford, the trips 
we could not take, are forgotten now. 
But who has ceased to regret time lost in 
youth, time wasted in later years, the 
months and weeks of this year that have 
| been.all too short to hold what we wanted 





will be a strong feature of the MAGAZINE during 1899. Three famous authors have 
contributed their latest works for the benefit of its readers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. Their Silver-Wedding Journey 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. By William Dean Howells 


|to do in self-improvement. and duty? 
| The tardy workman fails to fill his own 
| time properly, and invariably affects the 


will afford pleasure and enjoyment to the reader. It is a story of Europe revisited after 
+ bbb ebb bbb f twenty-five years, and it is enlivened by a love theme. 


; TO SUNDAY ScHooL 3 
4 re r SUPERINTENDENTS, 3 
, OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 4 


stbbbrbobb bbb o6o464445 
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Send your address and you will receive 4 
our large an@ handsome HOLIDAY 4 
ANNUAL. It contains full descriptions 4 
of our Sunday School Publications and 4 
Specialties, Christmas and Holiday 4 
Goods, Calendars, Cards, Gift Books, 4 
ete. “Kverything for the Sunday 4 
Schooi.” Address, 


Daviw C. Coox Pustisning Company, 
36 Washington 8t., CHICAGO. 


heb bb bs 46 S4*SAAAAA LAS AS AA 
rTrTrTrTrTrTrTrTrrrrTrrrrerererrerer;yr,;yT?’T? 
Postscript.— When you write for the 4 

> Holiday Annual, ask also for free sample 
> copies of our Lesson Helps and Papers. We 4 
> believe our Comprehensive (quarterly 4 
>and Young People’s Weekly to be in- 4 
> re tee and cheaper than all 4 
4 
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Maxcuioness; Dick In THE Desert, by James covering all the important events leading up to the war and during the war itself. This | | Who is unhappy to-day. because of hav- 


| time and duty of some one else. At 


THE PRINCESS XENIA A SPANISH WAR STORY | home, at school, in factory, or store, or 
By H. B. Marriott Watson ‘ By John-Fox, Jr. 


ARTICLES ON THE WAR public meeting, the person who keeps 
NAVAL LESSONS OP THE WAR ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET others waiting beyond an appointed hour 
By H. 


W. Wilson By Lieut. S. R. Staunton, U.S. N. has thereby lost and wasted the time of 
1 Y THE RESCUE OF THE WINSLOW : ie > 
ee Oe + Jo Eihcote U. S.N. By Lieut. E. E. Mead, U.S. R. C. S. others as well as his own time. He has 


Other articles about the war, equally interesting, will appear from month to month, all failed to be kind to himself and to others. 
of which will be illustrated with characteristic artisticness. 


IES OF SHORT STO — es -™ OF PARSON LORD precious gifts. The author of ‘* What is 

1 “ By W. Jacobs By Mary E. Wilkins Worth While’’ beautifully says : «‘ Money 
HOUSE . : . * 

UNDER AN APRIL Se Brander SD THE RENTED By Octave Thanet lost may be regained, friendship broken 


Many other stories will be published, fully illustrated, and written by authors whose may be renewed, houses and Jands may 
names have long been established as leading writers of fiction, . be sold or buried and burnt, but may be 
+ c= * s s _ 
The Century’s Progress in Science bought or gained or built again. But 
By Henry Smith Williams, M.D. what power can restore the moment that 
> similar publications. 


is a valuable series of scientific and readable articles to appear on biology, psychology, has passed, the day whose sun bas set, 
Se a te ee in hn nn sociology, and their allied subjects. «the year that has been numbered.with the 


pati . t" HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 35 cents a copy. Subscription, $4.00 a year. ages gone ?"’ 
Oxford Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. ' But the-tardy workman has not. only 


. ° failed to be perfectly honest, and thereby 
Teachers Bibles shechathcthathatiaate te neealcetiathas : ‘iain esis Schad | kind ; he has also failed to be faithful. 
Py, | He who is not punctual has interrupted 

“ Iwuyerereeeey 
Oxford S ithe world's work by his unfaithfulness. 


India- ———eeEeaeeee* , POPES | The world’s work must. be done with 
Paper s FOR HOME BOO K 5 FOR SCHOOL . | regularity and exactness. Nature herself 


Editions has taught us by examples which have no 
| Our new series of carefully written and finely illustrated books, for home 


and school reading, have secured the warmest commendations from the reli- retested and which = absolutely un- 

Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed gious and secular press, as well as discriminating readers everywhere, because | failing, For a thousand times ten thou- 
+s. 3 they are notable books, strong in character, lofty in purpose, and without a . 

Peed tena Peas Edition 16, 1898, of word or suggestion to offend even the most scrupulous. sand days the sun has risen at the ap- 


“The climax of Bible-making. 1,624 pages in the | “ A GIRL OF '76.” -* “ KATRINA.” pointed hour ; earth in all that time has 
connee oho a A marvelous piece of book-making | By Amy E. Biancuarp. Iilustrated by Ida By Ex.cex Dovatas Detann. Illustrated by /never slackened her speed ; 
augh. 33: pp. Cloth. $1.50. Alice Barber Stephens. 340 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 
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He has taken and lost one of life’s most 
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a million 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. stars have appeared when and where they 


American “TWO YOUNG PATRIOTS.” “ LOST IN NICARAGUA.” — , : 
Oxford University Press ‘Bhaned By Everett T. Tomutnson. Illustrated by ty Hezextau Butrexwortn. Jilustrated pts expected a ee 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York Chas. Copeland. 366 pp. Cloth. $1.50. by H. Bu gess. 295 pp. Cloth. $1.50 too soon nor too late has come any seed- 
’ : 
rapei wmbe “4 SOLDIER OF THE LEGION.” ‘A SON OF THE REVOLUTION.” time or any harvest; every summer and 


By Exvsrivce S. Breoxs. Illustrated by e . 
wee ee ee By Cuas. Lepyarp Norton. Illustrated by Fos T. Mterdll. Sec pp. Clowb- $240. | every autumn has been marked by the 


Panoramic Cuban War a a ee ee “THE M. M. C.”” A Story of the completion of all the appointed work at 
Exhibition Outfit. “THE YOUNG SUPERCARGO.” Great Rockies. precisely the appointed time. 


Everybody is enthused over . < “ 

T tories of By Wma. Dryspace. Illustrated by Chas. Ry Cuartotve M. Variie. Illustrated by a J , i 
prt A~, the a4 Copeland. 352 pp. Cloth. $1.50. | Sears Gallagher. 232 pp. Cloth. $1.00. And what of man's work? Is less se- 
bitions have only to be adver | 


tised to bring crowded houses “ ROMANCE OF AMERICAN COL- | “ THE ALLAN BOOKS.”’ For Little quired of him? Remember, we speak of 
rices for admission. an 
re the complete outfit, in- e ONIZATION. People. 
trecaty ae Cuban War Views, High Grade Stercoptionn, ta: By Wa. Exuiot Geirrts. Illustrated by Frank Fdited by Miss Lrcy Wuervock. 400 illus- 








the ideal to-day, and may we not say 
Advertising Posters, Admission Tickets, ete. for al 


. Cat this ad. out and send for circelars with full T. Merrill. 295 pp. Cloth. $1.50. trations. 10 vols. in a box. $2-50.- man, too, must be faithful? Some one 
pears yt ae ratuar Gab caren. Aaleen Send to us for fully illustrated descriptive catalog. |must have breakfast ready ; some one 
tile 


|g hase enue eben lam at a W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago ropa nana eng Onpeeper ee 
The Business End é cep every column -Daianc with every 


= other column ; some one must fill thé or- 


A handsome little book. New edition. 


Finely iWustrated. Full of meat from cover e 
The Wellspring 


to cover. FREE for the asking. Write for it. 
T. H. Hammond, 
Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, Wis. One of the best papers for young people ever published. Serials by best authors. 
Fine illustrations. Y. P. S. C. E., Dept. Reading Circle, &c. Size of ‘* Youth’s 
Companion,’’ weekly, only 50 cents a year to Sunday-schools, Single subscrip- 


Sunday-School 
tions, 75 cents. Thanksgiving number free to any address. 


Superintendents 
Free to Sunday-schools ,°, 














| some one must turn the switch ; some one 
| must start/the engine ; some one must be 
| on guard ; some one must be ready to act. 
| When must these things be done? Wil 
to-morrow do? Will an hour late make 
no difference? Will you be satisfied if 
your workman appears at ten-twenty, when 
| he promised to come at ten o'clock? 


-oewrrrerrrrrrrrrrrererere, 
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who send their name and address to 

John H. Tomlinson, Publisher Any Sunday-school not now taking the ‘* Wellspring,’’ may have copies enough | How many minutes do you want to wait 
Bo. 28 Twenty-Ninth Street, Chicago, Ml., during December to supply their older scholars one Sunday free of charge. , for the car which is scheduled to leave at 

will receive by mail list and samples of Original Con tional H Bos’ ji i 

BD) . , Boston. ? 
and Practical Sunday-School Requisites. The Pilgrim Press 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ee Wit Te: Seah Conia hele ~e 
door open because your messenger is ten 
cards, . C. Smith, a ne 

BIBLE GAME sPritm Sc) inaca NV" | 300000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000008 | minutes late? Will you excuse the cook 
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December 3, 1898 


who broils the steak five minutes too 
jong? Does it make no difference to you 
whether your friend keeps his engage- 
ment to dine with you, or whether he 
fails to keep it? Will it do just as well if 
he sends regrets to-morrow, or sends none 
at all? How many people will be incon- 
venienced in this building if on next Mon- 
day the fireman is unfaithful? Only a 
thousand. How many minutes will be 
lost if the bell is rung ten minutes late? 
Only ten thousand minutes ; only a month 
of working days. But who will call a 
workman faithful who loses a month of 
time by ringing the bell late only once? 
If nine workmen anywhere are ready to 
begin at seven, what right has the tenth 
man to block the machinery for ten min- 
utes or for one minute?... 

Oh ! teach the children to be faithful 
and prompt. The world will forgive 
their ignorance of history and of spell- 
ing; the world will not question as to 
their knowledge of Africa or of books, 
—but the world will have no use for a 
workman who comes late. ‘‘No man 
liveth unto himself.'’ Each must serve 
faithfully and kindly,—that is 
punctuality. 


others 
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Supplementary, Prelimi- 
nary, or Fundamental ? 


From the Pennsylvania Herald 


HAT shall we call the general les- 
sons on the Bible so necessary in 
addition to the regular Intermediate Les- 
sons? We cannbt do good work in any 
lesson without the broad basis of a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the whole Bible. 
Shall we call such additional lessons 
‘‘supplemental’’ ? Not if this means 
that they should be taught after the Inter- 
national Lessons, for the latter should be 
last in its spiritual impression, and not 
interrupted by arfother stirring study. The 
word ‘*supplemental’’ does really foster 
that notion, and, as a matter of fact, these 
are usually taught after the regular lesson. 
Is it not self-evident they should occupy 
the first five or eight minutes? Then they 
will attract attention, arouse a great inter- 
est, and prepare the way for the Inter- 
national Lesson. 

How would it do to call them ‘ funda- 
mental** Bible Lessons? We rather like 
it, as more definite and accurate than 
‘‘supplemental.’’ These are foundation 
studies, really necessary to build well any 
particular Bible passage. 

But, on the whole, we prefer ‘‘ prelimi- 
nary’’ to either ‘‘ supplemental’’ or ‘‘ fun- 
damental’’ It gives a more nearly correct 
idea of the scope of such five-minute les- 
sons, for which ‘‘ fundamental’’ would be 
misleading. We cannot hope to be ex- 


haustive on any subject in general lessons, 
but to give simply a taste and an outlook. 
‘Preliminary’ is the best word to describe 
the outline character of the studies, and 
also to suggest that they be given before 
the regular lesson for the day. 

























. 
With twenty-one illustrations. Chronological 
tables and index. 12mo, cloth. 
‘The entire set of 13 volumes has just been printed 
and bound in the best manner, and are now offered 
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HOLIDAY OFFER 


to secure a matchless 


GIFT $42: 
13 Volumes ane 
Half Price 10 months 








Rev. ies hecibasiiniien Geikie Lhe Regular Price of these 13 Volumes is $20 


GEIKIE’S GREAT WORK OF 


BIBLE EXPOSITION 


Every minister, every. Sunday~-echool worker, every Bible reader, should own these 
grandly illuminating, stimulating, and Seactical booke. This is the chance to get them at haii-price, and 
on easy terms. Don't miss it. ‘ime and number both are limited. 

If you want these matchless volumes for yourself, or desire to make a most acceptable present to 
your le-studying friend, be sure to 


Order Now, and We Will Hold for Future Delivery to any Ad-ress 





Dr. Geikie has completed the last volume of 
*‘ Hours with the Bible,’ and thus made it possible 
to place the completed and stupendous work within 
the reach of all students and readers of the Bible on 
such terms as will make it easily possible to secure 
this 





Treasury of Bibie Information. 


ie 
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This is the Golden Opportunity 


fn | 


and on the easiest of 


Geikie’s 
Hours with the Bible 


to get them at half-price, 
terms. 





NEW 
tzmo, cloth 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES.—Six volumes. 
TESTAMENT SERIES.—Four vols., 
and gilt, illustrated. 


Geikie’s 
The Holy Land 
and The Bible 








Illustrated with full-page plates. Two volumes, 


8v6, cloth. 
Geikie’s 
Old Testament 
Characters 








at half-price. The volumes contain an average of 
500 pages each, with indexes, maps, and illustra- 


tions. If you are interested in Sunday-school work ; rie | 
and Bible study, you should have these = 


e——_ ao | 








If you are trying to do Se ie acd work either studying or teaching the Bible, you ncei to have the best 
helps, and to have them where they shall be easily and constantly at hand. 
greatest opportenity specially offered to you. 

“1 am very, very glad to commend them to my 
fellow-workers in Sunday -school activity, assuring 
them they will find them stimulating and practical. 
They fit in admirably with the Sunday-school 
lessons for the next six years’ course.”—A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D. 


Here is the easiesi and 


The Sunday School Times says: “ \t is given 
to few writers to put themselves into the place of 
the public in such a way as to supply exactly what 
it wants inany direction. His easy, graphic style, 
his wide reading in the related literature, a his 
reverence for the sacred texts he is illustrating, all 
help to make Dr. Geikie the ate expositor the 


=a and American public have been waiting 


Two of —" Many Complimentary Letters cory ig 


Tappan, N. » March 29, 1898. 
James Pott & Co., New Yori City. 

Dear Sirs : The set of Geikie (13 volumes) duly 
received. It is a magnificent set of books. Paper, 
printing, and binding are all that could be desired, 
it is certainly a great bargain. 

Yours very truly, 
ALTER WINANT. 


ye Farragut Plac 

Philadelphia, Pa. > "March 2, 1808. 
James Pott & Co. 

Dear Sirs: Vhe set of “* Geikie”’ has reached 
me safely, and | am very much pleased with p>. 
You are perfectly safe in offering to take back the 
books and refund the purchase mon@! | am cer- 
tain no one would think of returning the books to 


you. Very truly yours, N.N. Littiz. 


Two Plans to Get these Thirteen Volumes 
This offer is a new | for a limited time (13 volumes in ali for half-price), and be ac- 


at once. your order now, and secure a library of permanent value. 
commentary you may y have, do not fail to secure these books by Dr. Geikie on the Bible. 


Send $10.00 in one payment, and we will send 


the 13 volumes at once. or later, if you $f, 00 = 
so direct. Or send, and we will send, now or $ Cash 


later, the complete set, 13 volumes. ag 4 yments of one 
dollar to be paid for ten months following. i aher receiving the 
books, you are not satisfied, send them back is ten days, and 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


and should 
No matter what 





Choose either plan. We 
send at once the 13 vol- 
umes 

















Mention The Sunday School Times. 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 283 and sie ic oeee aatnmaken oes Fourth Avenue, N. Y 


MARVELOUS serene cerweereeeeeeeree 300,000. SOLD 
PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE 


HOLDS ITS POPULARITY AS IT HOLDS MONEY 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. Ask your 
dealer for it, or 1 will send you sample at following pri 











postpaid : Calf Seal 
No. or holds $6.00 in silver -« oe ae 

11 6.00 * - + 35 75 -go 

on SS —— o oe Lae -go 1.25 





Sele Manufacturer, 
JAMES S. TOPHAM 


PAT. DEC. 30, "90. 


PAT. DEC. So +90 
Mention The Sunday Schoo! Times. 


Gept. B, 1231 Pennsytvania Ave., N. W., Wasnengten, D. C. 
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How Women 
Can Make 
Money 


A good income is 
assured to the woman 
who will act as our 
agent in her own and 
adjoining towns, and 
push our business 
with energy and intel- 
ligence. Our instruc- 
tions, if followed out, 
will make it easy to 
make from $10.00 to 
$25.00 weekly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 
Miss Lucy Wheelock 


are the editors of 


Peloubet’s 
Quatrterlies 


on the International Sunday-school 
Lessons. They lead the world, be- 
cause they are unquestionably the 
best quarterlies made. Send for 
samples. 


i Wl. A. Wilde & Co. Bisse"? 











For 25 cents we will sena one cop 


MOODY SAnecbores 


tion—containing choice anecdote’ from - oogy ¢ 
sermons, and one copy of a new book for sealers (printed 
in large type and illustrated) — 


CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE 
Send stamps for the amount to 


A. P. Pitt, Supt..BoxS, 250 LaSalle Ave. Chicago 


IF You SHOW our new illuminated’ Teac hers’ Bible to to 
Christian people it sells instantly. Finest pictures and 
teacher's helps | mong a8 Wonderfully attractive. 
Prices low, profits large, large holiday sales yom A 
ply at once. American Bible House, 78 Fifth Ave., N. 


* IBBOTSON BROS., 


Richfield Springs, N. Y., for cataleg of Xmas publi- 
cations and special ¢ terms to ——? school teachers. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES 


SAFE BOX.—PATENTED 
candy box for 





Very ingenious 
Sunday-schools. New this -year. 
Folds down flat, lithographed in 
pretty colors. Holds % pound. 
Prices, $2.30 per bundred. Sond 
for finest Christmas Catalog ever 
j published. J. & P. B. MYERS, 
Inventors, 85 John Street, N. Y. 





CANDY BOXES . 
Bookcase Box. Made like a 
bookcase. A beautiful box. 
(Folding.) Lithographed colors. 
Made only in half-pound size. 
Price, $2.00 per 100, by express, 
not prepaid ; less than 100, at 
2t¢c. each; postage, 96c. per 
100; cheaper by express; one 
sample, by mail, 6c. 
Send for catalog of other 
boxes, Bibles, books, and sup- 
plies for the Sunday-school. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM 
122 Nassau Street, New York 


FOLDING CANDY BOXES 


Handsomely Decorated. 
Eonend ip, Pees f any quantity 
»- * ef over 6. 

We pay mailing. ; 
Send for Hiustrated Catalogue 


OF NUTS, FRUITS, CANDIES, 
CHE/STMAS TABE ORNAMENTS, Ness 


JACOBY BROS., 208 “9 isis Sc 
BETHLEHEM MANGER CRADLE Christmas 
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of them are widely known. 
help others 
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Sunday-School Problems? 


ES, and many a tangled one there is, challenging clear heads and loving hearts everywhere ! 

The Editors of The Sunday School Times are familiar with these problems, and they know some of 
the men and women who have found good solutions to the most troublesome ones. 

These workers will write for the paper in 1899 practical, common-sense articles out of experience. Some 
The others are going to be. 
and they represent all sorts of Sunday-schools in country and city. 

There is a place for The Sunday School Times in every Sunday-school of any denomination where the 
officers or teachers are seeking light on any of the problems suggested herein. 
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All of them are in the habit of making plans to 





Please consider whether answers—wise, suggestive answers—to these problems might not be of service 


to some schoolsyyou know. 


Superintendent’s Problems 


Deepening the School’s Spiritual Life A By J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 


How can a Superintendent Keep in Touch with his Scholars? 
By William H. Ridgway 
How far shall Scholars’ Preferences be Followed? 
By Professor Cheesman A. Herrick 


How to Know Good Teachers. : ‘ By James L. Hughes 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto. 
How to Test Progress in the School . ‘ , By C. D. Meigs 
Superintendent of the State Sunday-School Association of Indiana, 
How to Secure New Teachers. . . By H. N. McKinney 
Mr. McKinney as superintendent has had to provide teachers for a school whlch in five years has increased 
its membership from thirty to over one thousand. 

How to Make up Classes . ° . By Robert P. Field 
Is a Sunday-School Library Worth While? - By Mary Aronetta Wilbur 
Making the General Exercises Attractive é By H. Howard Pepper 
Shall we Give Rewards? . ° ° By Emerson E, White, LL.D. 
Formerly President of the National Educational Association. 
Stimulating the School’s Offerings . . . By Marion Lawrance 
General Secretary of the Ohio Sunday-School Association, 
Providing Substitute Teachers . ‘ ‘ By Mss. W. K. Crosby 
Shall we have a Home Department ? ‘ By William A. Duncan, D.D. 
President of the Internationa! Home Department Association. 
How to Preserve Order in the School . . By H.N. McKinney 

. 
Preparing for Special Services. ° - By Thomas P. Barnefield 


Has my School a Duty towards the International Work ? 
By Dr. George W. Bailey 


Member of the Executive Committee of the International Sunday-School Association. 


A Teachers’-Meeting in Spite of Difficulties ‘ . By W. H. Hall 


President of the Connecticut Sunday-School Association. 


How to Win Children to the Sunday-School . By James A. Worden. D.D. 
Superintendent of the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work. 

How should a Sunday-School be Officered ? 

How should a Sunday-School be Financially Supported ? 


Answers to these two problems will be furnished out of the experience of a remarkably successful Sunday- 
school,—one that is run on “ business principle s. 


Is there Need of an Intermediate Department? .. By Mrs. M.G. Kennedy 


Member of the Central Council of the International Union of Primary Teachers. 


Keeping the Standards for Teachers High . - By Annie S. Harlow 


One of the Assistant Superintendents, Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school 


Cm 


Teacher’s Problems 


How to Find Something in the Lesson for my Class : By B. F. Jacobs 


Chairman of the International Sunday-school Executive Committee. 


How to Study the Lesson P é By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University. 

When the Primary Department hasn’t a Separate Room 
By Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 
Primary Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Sabbath-school Association. 


Shall we have Separate Classes in the Primary Department ? 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


Primary Superintendent of the Kansas Sunday-school Association. 


Dangers of Object Illustration . ‘ By George H. Archibald 
General —_ of the Maine Sunday-school Association. 
Is a Primary Union Worth While? . - By Bertha F. Vella 


Primary Secretary of the Shimmabeneaes Sunday-school Association. 


What can the Teachers’-Meeting do for me? - By Prof. Amos R. Wells 
Managing Editor of the Christian Endeavor World. 

The Scholars who Come once a Month : R By Sally Campbell 

Asking Questions that will Bring Answers 

By one who had to learn how, in order to interest unwilling classes. 

What can I Do for the Superintendent? ‘ - ByC.G. Trumbull 

How to Know your Scholars ‘ ‘ . By Patterson Du Bois 

When the Scholars don’t Study at Home ‘ . By James Woods 

Making Good Use of the Bad Boy . By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Teaching the International Lessons toa Primary Class . By B. F. Jacots 


What the Primary Teacher can Do under Disadvantages 
By Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts 


President of the International Union of Primary Teachers. 


Parents’ Co-operation i in Primary Work , ‘ By Israel P. Bleck 


Secretary and Treasurer of the International Union of Primary Teachers 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Onecopy, -  -+ re ee . ° . . $5.50 
(To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00.) 

More than one copy, and less than five, mailed to separate addresses, each 1.00 

Five or more copies, mailed to separate addresses, each, ‘ ° é 75 

Five or more copies, mailed in a package to one address, each, . ° Rot) 


Enough specimen copies of any one issue to supply the teachers in any school 
will be sent free of charge, upon request 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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December 3, 1898 


Worth Repeating 


Hour by Hour 


From “ Make Thy Way Mine, and Other Poems,” by 
G 


eorge Klingle 


NE single day - 
Is not so much to look upon. 
some way 


Of passing hours of such a limit. 
A single day ; but place 
‘Too many days before sad eyes— 
Too many days for smothered sighs— 
And we lose heart 
Just at the start. 
Years really are not long, nor lives— 
The longest which survives— 
And yet, to look across 
A future we must tread bowed bya sense of loss, 
Bearing some burden weighing down so low 
That we can scarcely go 
One step ahead, this is so hard, 
So stern a view to face, unstarred, 
Untouched by light, so masked with dread. 
If we would take a step ahead, 
Be brave, and keep 
The feet quite steady ; feel the breath of life sweep 
Ever on our face again. 
We must not look across—looking in vain— 
But downward to the next close step, 
And up. Eyes which have wept 
Must look a little way, not far. 


We can face 


God broke our years to hours and days, that 


hour by hour, 
And day by day, 
Sh going on a little way, 
fe might be able, all along, 
To keep quite strong. 
Should all the weight of life 


Be laid across our shoulders, and the future, rife 


With wo and struggle, meet us face to face 
At just one place, 
We could not go 
Our feet would stop, and so 
God lays a little on us eyery day, 
And never, I believe, on all the way 
Will burdens bear so deep, 
Or pathways lie so steep, 
But we can go, if, by God's power, 
We only bear the burden of the hour. 


“2% % 
The Men Below Deck 


Editor’s Note.—The following is a letter sent 
to the Editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


It was written on board the flagsh 


i lympia, 
at Manila, September 18, 1898, ae signed 


“William Thorn.’ 


FEEL it my duty to speak for the men mas. 
The men on 

deck, behind the guns, seem to be 
the rg ones who are mentioned in all 


below on war ships. 


events. . | have been on deck imyself; 
but this cruise I am below, and see quite 
a great deal more than people on the out- 
side could imagine. 

Now the engineer force is composed of 
mechanics, firemen, and coal passers. 


When under way, one can see the coal 


passers handling great heavy buckets of 
coal, 


stand in front of great blazing furnaces, 


throwing in tons of coal, while the water 


tender watches the water glasses and steam 
gauge. There is very little ventilation. 


We can get ‘‘blow’’ only when we start 


the blowers, which are used mostly when 
there is hurry to get up steam. 
the guns are fired on deck below we can 
feel the ship shake. 
about twenty feet below water line, and if 
an accident should occur, and the ship 
should sink, there would be very little 
chance of escape for the heroes below. 

When the sound for general quarters is 
given and clear ship for action the engi- 
neer force go immediately below to the 
very bowels of the great war ship, some 

_ down ventilators, others through the engine 
room, direct to the stations which every 
one has. When one is not needed below 
he passes ammunition on deck; so not 
only in time of hostilities, but in time of 
peace, they have to undergo hardships and 
battle with the heat. 

Now while the ship is fighting, turning, 
backing, etc., she must have plenty of 
steam, so the men in the fire-room should 
be counted with the heroes on deck, who 
have plenty of fresh air and many ad- 
vantages over the engineer force. In the 
engine-room there are engineers, machin- 
ists, and oilers, and these promptly answer 
bells from on deck, or on the bridge, to 
Stop, go slow, half speed, or whatever is 
deemed necessary by the Admiral’ s orders. 

I can say that in the fire-room one can 
hardly wear any clothes, only enough to 
absorb the sweat and keep from being 
burned. In the auxiliary fire-room the 
heat is from 160 to 180 degrees. I hope 
hereafter the people will not forget the 
heroes below, and when giving praise to 
the sailors on deck don’t forget all hands 
that are segues the same ship. 


There is 


passing them to the firemen, who 


When 


Remember we are 
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low a price. 


take its place. 


intelligent Bible student. 


could sell at the regular trade price. 


cents for postage. Address, 
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A Splendid Christmas Gift. 


This book would ordinarily be sqld for four dollars, but, 
with the purchasers, we expect to dispose of a very much larger number than we 
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Just Published 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


Intended for the Sabbath-school Teacher and all other Students of the Bible. 


By John D. Davis, Ph.D., D.D. 


Professor of Semitic Philology and Old Testament History in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, 


With many new and original maps and plans, and fully illustrated. 
One volume, octavo, 800 pages. Price, $2.00, net; postage, 25 cents. 


HAT every Sunday-school teacher and every Bible-class student needs above 
all other books, after the Bible itself, is a good Bible Dictionary. 
thing else may be dispensed with, but this is indispensable. 

This new Bible Dictionary is the most satisfactory and complete guide to the 
interpretation of the Bible that can be obtained within the same compass and at as 
It is the work of a most accomplished and thorough scholar, written 
in a clear and interesting style, and is provided with numerous illustrations. The 
maps, which are the most perfect and accurate that it is possible to make, will be 
found to be far more complete and helpful than can be obtained elsewhere without 
an expenditure of a much larger sum than is charged for the dictionary itself. 

If you are a Bible student, you need this book. 


Every- 


There is no other that can 


It is indispensable for the Sunday-school teacher and minister, 
and for the private study of the Bible. 
many other books, and the constant use of it will render you an accomplished and 


With its aid you can get along without 


by dealing direct 


The Bible Dictionary will be forwarded on receipt of the price, $2.00, and 25 


WESTMINSTER PRESS, 1319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Poem: 
“And He Was Not, for God Toak Him.” By 


William Cleaver Wilkinson ........ 801 
Editorial : 
Notes.—Hopefulness. Two Aspects of Christ- 
Duty of Being Loved. To be Seen 
Givin Strength in Tenderness. Life's 
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Christmas Gifts and Christmas Giving . . . 81 
Notes on Open Letters : 
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Che Sanday School Gines 


Contents for 


December 3 


Lesson 12. December 18. The Captivity of 


Judah. Jer. 52: 111 
Lesson Helps: 


Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D. ; 
Cunningham Geikie, Rn D., LL.D. ; Bishop 
H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D.; Alexander Mc aren. 'D. D.; Professor 
F. K. Sanders, Ph. D.; A. F. "Schauffler, 
D.D.; Faith Latimer ; ‘Julia E. Peck ; the 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; 
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Great Demand for Young Men and Women as 
Christian Workers 


Verrer ey tye 811 
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Hour by Hour [poem]............. 817 
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The Repetitions of History. ......... 818 








a Camera ¢ 


One that will last forever, with oes pt f care, and will 
good ag joys and renew the good old happy days? 
If you do, order a Manhattan Outfit, costing from 


$5 to $100 


We make everything that is the best in 
the Photographic line. 


New Illustrated Catalog sent free if you mention 
The Sunday School Times. 


Our little booklet tells why 
Our New Photo-Printing Papers 
Platinum, Platinoid, Floragraph, and Wizard Ferro, 
Give the Best Results. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of N. Y. 
Works and Executive Office, , CRESSKILL, N. J. 


“AND INSTRUMENTS ror 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA, 
5 Benes. Gui- 

Drums, ete. 
Pino Music one-halt off. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
J. W. PEPPER, 8th and Locust Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 
WE KEEP EVERYTHING MUSICAL. 


New Christmas Music 6 for Sey 
By Adam Geibel and R. Frank man. Three 
beautiful services, attractive and aeetes music, recita- 
“tions, etc Samples of three, 5c.; $4.00 per hundred. 
Geibel & Lehman, Sixth and i’ lhompson Sts., Phila, 








SPECIAL - $2.75 


wena nation Fe Free. Cut 


4 
SEND NO MONEY. “Bate ‘year 


i —— oat welane number of 
at Bust 
and Neck, ground hedy st 5 or 
Blue is wanted, and we will 
send you this cape by express 
. 0. rs cubject to examin- 
ation. You can examine 
and ~ tl on at your 
express office, 
and if found exactly 
ye 
the best value 
ever saw or hea of 
and far cheaper 
than any other 
use can offer, 
Rav 4 the express 
OUR SPECIAL 
Phicx, $2.75, and 
express charges. 


f THIS CAPE ' the 


———_— 
: inter, mad for Fall and 
' 2 f Black 
fe Seee. a . quanto, Gegte Beaver biota’ re mehes 
Eo rery tall ereeD. ck rca and fen to 
collar, beautifully edged wi th bne Bi ame ie the Beal Fur. 


Sianeted med with one row wide and on —+A—1,- hai 
braid. This garment ifs fine tailor-made throughout and 


equal to ca that sell at more than double our price. 
Write for our Cloak Catalegue of in women’s 


and children’s 


wear. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. cuicaco. 


-CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
“On Earth Peace” = Tro strikingly 
“The Anges Message” Sees Wes 


well-known writers. New features. cts. eax $3.75 
pertoo. Pull samy of both, including s pp. ape 


mas catalog and holida eae novelties for only 6 cen 
“MacCalla & ( Company, 249 Dock St., Pisladetphia. 
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A Child’s Play 
Influences its Character 


Many children are led into idleness through improper forms 
of recreation. Hence the necessity for a careful selection of 
amusements. Fireside Card Games amuse and in- 
struct at the same time. Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Superintendents. Teach geography, history, arithmetic, 
art, literature, etc. Adapted for all ages. (801.D BY DEALEKS.) 
Our Union, Strranae Preorie, Witp Axmars, OAK Leaves, 
Marie Grove, Cuestxut Burns, Tae Pines, FLAgs, Warre 
Squapron, Porutatiox, Fraction-Piay, Ixy Castix-LAxn, 
Ix THe Wurre-Hovse, Nationauitixs, Firesipe AurHons, 
Tue Mayriowrr, Youre Fouxs’ Autuors, 25 cents each. 
Artists, ly Dixin-Lanp, Poems, YeELLowsronr, 35 cents each, 
Proaressive Nivor, a fine came of letters; for social enter- 
tainments, children’s parties, etc.; can be played at first 
trial. Contains cards fo or 4 tables or 16 players; 35 cents. 


We Sexp Free to introduce 
SPECIAI our games a handsome illus- 


trated booklet “Education hy 

Play,” list of games and @ 

oO FFE R coupon good for 10c. in part 
payment of a sample game at 

your dealer’s, or remit to us full price of any game and it will 


be mailed with coupon, booklet and list. Address Dep't 3, 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The Child’s 
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Is the brightest, sweetest, cheeriest 
little weekly paper made for young 
children, and only costs 30c. a year. 
Send for free samples to 


W. A. WILDE & CO., | 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. | 











Thousands of ‘iene schools are using our 


Xmas Services for 98 because, they are e 


to date and attractive. 


THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH 
with orchestra are both new 
Lreend and The Herald Star this vear. 

Last year’s favorites were ‘‘ ‘ Songs in the pags yA 
and ‘* Christmas Visitors.’" We have therh all, and 
many others, all containing at features in songs, reci- 
tations, and class exercises, and the best of allist «} are 
“easy to learn—hard to forget.” Samples of the above 
four services and a year’s subscription to Tullar-Mere- 
dith Co.’$ apeacwenty for 20 cents. 

Prices: sle copy, 5 cents; per doz., 50 cents; per 
200, $4.00; yo (9) parts, $1.00, all prepaid. 


108 Washington St., Chicago. , 
202 Broadway, New York. 


1898—Christmas ! Services -1898 


New series of Hall-Mack Co.’s services. More beau- 
tiful than ever. New and origina! features suitable for 
all schools. 

GUIDING STAR ) Samples of the 

MESSAGE OF PEACE > 3 services for 10 cts. 

CHRISTMAS KING J > in stamps. 

A new cantata for children entitled SANTA’S DE- 
CISION, introducing witty dialogue, bright catchy 
songs and melodious choruses. 20 cents in stamps for 
sample. Send 8 cents in stamps for three other successes. 

Hall-Mack Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. Tullar- 
Meredith Co., ,West’ rn Agts., 108 W ash’ton St., Chicago 


CHRISTMAS, 1898 


IN SANTA CLAUS’ LAND. A new and attractive 
cantata. By Sipney A. Saunvers and Huser P. 
Main. An original story. A very desirable chil- 

dren’s entertainment. Price, 30c., per copy, postpaid. 

THE ROYAL CHILD. Christmas Service No. 20. 
By Rev. Rosert Lowry. 


One of the best of Dr. 
ef 8. 


Price, 5c., postpaid; $4 per 100, not 


15 SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS, § cents. 
Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 9, 4 cents. 
enw Worn 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. CHICAGO 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


For the Sunday-School 
The Manger King (New) 
The Christmas Guest (New) 


Heralds of Peace 
Most Successful Service of 1897 
Send ro cts. for samples “7 three services, $4 per 100 


Publishers, » $16 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


‘ention this paper. 


SONGS OF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE. 


Behool feng Book 224 » = its. $25 per hundred. Abridged 
pp, 136 —h 4 1 qt pe 0 Manilla 100. © per luo. 


CHORAL ECHOES } Cres Desks son be fonsd. ‘Rash sow 
AND THE UMPIRE “f 


THE SINGING EVANGEL. For Sunday 


THE _ SUPREME {= Soke taste 10 Cent $0 por doom 


MUSIC ©O., 318 Dearborn Street, Chicage, Ill. 


RINGS FOREVER BETHLEHEM'S HYMR 


Xmas service Marion West. 
Ck, Pitt and other 5 cents each. 
CHILD'S WELCO for prime Mrs. Atwood. 
5 cents. CHRIST MAS S RECIT ATioNs. ET cents. 

Henry D. Noyes & Boston, Mass. 
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The Sunday Scyool Gimes 


Philadelphia, December 3, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is pullis’ ed veckly 
at the following rates, for either old or n_ w sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage 


75 cts Five or more copies to separate 
~e addresses will herent +r ye sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, ;er yeir. (The | 
former rate was $1.00. ) 
Less than five coy ies, and more | 
$1.00 than one, will be sent to separate | 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the | 


rate of 60 cents each, per year 

$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 

$1 O09 oy alee wl oo hocianeal 
students. Ke 
Free Copies Vine stoned tor every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions may be made at any time | 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- | 


tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 


of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. 
A Club at The papers for a club of five or more | 


subscribers may be ordered 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


sent 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 

How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed ?* kage is addressed to one person 


only 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
atthe rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

package-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 

rate for the current subs ription can here a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for.25 cents | 
when the year’s subsc ription has over six months to 


run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year's subscrip- 
tion. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 


the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


"Dividing 
a Package 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages | 
of five or more copies each, if desired. | 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time fale for, unless by special request. 
Enough « y te s of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The pundey School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

8 shillings 

6 shillings each 


One copy, one year, 
‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be “ nt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or hult-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 





Publishers, 
Philadelphia, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1o3t Walnut Street, 
BOX 1550. 


$1.96 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


3,000 CELEGRATED *‘KANTWEARKOUT”™ double 
seat and double knee. Reguiar yy Boys’ 2- 
Kaee Pant Bults eoing at $1.95. 

A NEW SUIT FREE forany of these suite 
which don’t give satisfactory wear, ; 


Cut this Ad. out | 
Send No Money. Nt Patna to us 
state age of bey andsay whether large or 
small for age, and we will send you the 
suit Og cnovem, C.O.D., subject to examin- 
ation. ou can examine it at yourexpress | 
Office and if found perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suits sold in your town for 
$3.50, pay your capesee agent our special 


. ©. 


















offer price -o express cha 
Esk RNEE PANT SUITS are for 
boys from 4 to 15 years of age, and are retailed 


everywhere at 3.50. Made with double seat | 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 
made from a special wear-resisting, heavy- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Oakwell cassimere, neat, handsome pat- 
tern, fine serge lining, Claytes ape interlining, pad- 
ding, staying and reinfore ne. silk and Ease sewing, fire 
talor-made throerbout, a suit any | 
be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ Clothing | 
(suite, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 4 TO 19 YEARS, } 
\ rite for Sample Book Ne. 90C, contains fashion plates, | 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. | 
en's Bults and Overeoats made to - er — $5.00 up. | 
8 .mples sent tree on application. | 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & 


boy or parent would 


co. (Ine.), Chicago. ul. 


oe YocTrstLaNm;Sdceok wO,SsCvT?P3, y 
co = Monee Made : 
and Saved 


with a 85 PRINTING 
PRESS. Print your own 
cards,ete, lig profits print 
ing for neighbors. $18 
for ——— yioae ° 
paper. fe) 

rinted cules Fant torapare 

murs, old or you 

instructive. Nendatamp for for 
samples & ye | 


tyne, vaper a, preeens. & | 


KELSEY & CO. 4 
Meriden, Conn. 
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The bath can be 


soft, smooth, ruddy and 
made of pure, vegetable 





#2 






pleasure by the use of Ivory Soap. 
the pores of all impurities, leaving the skin 


readily and abundantly. 
If FLOATS. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Oe... Cincinnatl. ¢ 
’ - 
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made an exhilarating 
It cleanses 


healthy. Ivory Soap is 
oils. The lather forms 








ENTERPRISE ",2tuatisnea 


Unexcelled for Chop- 
ping Sausage Meat, 
Mince Meat, Tripe, 
Suet, Hash, Clams, 
Cocoanut, Hamburg 
Steak for dyspeptics, 
Chicken and Lobster 
Salad, Corn for Frit- 
ters, Scrap Meat for 
Poultry, etc. 


Guaranteed to CHOP 
NOT GRIND 


Prices 
No. 5, $2.00 
No. 10, 3.00 
No. 20, 5.00 


Twenty-three bg sizes 
and s 
for Hand po ‘Power. 


Sold by all 
Hardware Dealers. 


Our Trade-Mark ‘*‘ ENTERPRISE” is on every machine. 
Send 4 ceats in stamps for the ‘‘ Enterprising Housekeeper ’’—200 recipes. 


‘THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO OF PA. 





Third and Dauphin Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
: not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


sesas 


At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphiets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., Neu York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


NERVOUSNESS 


and that fidgety feeling relieved by 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Take no Substitute. 





Have you ever used a 
porous plaster ? 


| | Perhaps you have, and it hasn’t bene- 
fited 
on your skin and stuck to your under- 


| 
| 
| 


you—or perhaps it has spread 


clothing and made itself generally nasty. 


Alleock’s| 


POROUS PIASTERS 


never do this, but the imitations gene- 
rally do. 

and 
you will get the best and original, and 


Insist upon having Allcock’s, 


the one on the reputation of which the 
| others trade. 

| Don’t be fooled. 
| give satisfaction, and none of the imita- 
tions do. 





Vol. 40, No. 49 


(Worth Repeating—Continued) 


‘The Repetitions of History 
From the (London) Sunday School Chronicle 


T is oniy partly true that history repeats 
itself. Recurring incidents may pre- 
present many likenesses. These are 

most marked, not in detail, merely in 
general outline. Similar circumstances 
may produce them, and similar features 
accompany them, but on closer examina- 
tion the differences are found to be more 
numerous and striking than the resem- 
blances. 





Nevertheless, the likeness of one event 
to another is so marvelous that the saying 
that history repeats itself may be accepted 
as frequently true. It is apparent on the 
stage of the world’s history, in the epochs 
of the church's growth, in the fields of 
of individual Christian experience. In 
all three—in the drama of the world, the 
church, and the Christian life—act follows 
on act, and scene on scene, colored by 
the same joys, shadowed by the same 
sorrows, and accompanied by the same 
sad music of temptation and tribulation, 
| as were witnessed and heard by the gen- 
erations of the distant past. 

This, however, is most clearly seen in 
the relation of the Christian and thé world 
to one another. Often he is puzzled by 
| its attitude. He cannot blind himself to 
the fact that its antagonism, though veiled, 
is none the less real and strenuous. It 
does not believe in compromises, though 
it would attempt them, and though now 
not professediy opposed to the gospel be- 
cause of that superficial and assumed 
tolerance supposed to be the mark of a 
so-called broad-minded age, it is fiercely 
and resolutely inimical to every interest 
that is not directly worldly in character 
and aim. It certainly repudiates the 
spirit of the Christian religion. It declines 
to follow its example. It laughs its pre- 
cepts tq scorn. It does not disdain to 
sneer at its influence. And under all its 
covert smiles and professed sense of 
indebtedness, there may be detected 
undertones of bitterness: against the up- 
rising of that gospel influence which has 
so often quickened the national conscience, 
educated and purified the national sense 
|of right and wrong, exposed the tricks 
of greed and dishonesty, .and thwaried 
| the designs of unscrupulous ambition. 
| And are not the old parties reappearing 


|—if, indeed, they ever ceased to exist? 
| Ancient Sadduceeism has its parallel in 
| modern 
doubts, 
| and scoffs at every force calculated to riva: 
| the supremacy of intellectualism, to dis- 
} 
j 
} 


agnosticism, which denies, or 


the reality of the supernatural, 


pute the arrogance of wealth, or to de- 
| throne the claims of rank. 
| modern substitute may be discovered in a 
| pietism which is too often only from the 
| lips outwards, in an offensively assumed 
| superiority to, and intolerance of, every- 
thing different from itself in character or 
i 
| 


Phariseeism’ s 


method, and, be it said with bated breath, 
in a ritual that to many must be as letter 
without spirit and mere form without life. 
| And even Herodianism has its representa- 
| tive in that attitude of mind which makes 
| patriotism take the place of faith, and 
| looks on the state as more than the church. 
It may be that there is an apparent change 
| of front on the part of the world. There 
| is a superficial amity, there are so-called 
compromises. There is the spread of a 
purer atmosphere with the elevation of 
the moral standard and clarified views of 
duty. But the old antagonisms are not 
and from the nature of the case cannot 
be dead. The aims of the church and 
the world are so radically different that it 
need not be wondered if the various rival 
secular camps forget their differences, and, 
|under the shadow of a common peril, 
| unite their forces for the purpose of shat- 
tering the growing influence of Jesus, as 
was ‘done by Sadducee, Pharisee, and 
| Herodian long ago. If history repeats it- 
self thus, the world-spirit will proclaim no 
truce. Its policy must be ‘‘no quarter’’ 
to the bitter end. 
But this means that if ancient environ- 
ments reappear, history ought also to be 
/repeated in living personalities. The 


Allcock’s always | gospel may yet have its Gethsemanes and 


its Calvaries. It need not have its sleep- 
ing or fugitive. and cowardly disciples. 
Warned by past faithlessness, the Chri-- 


| 
tian of to-day has for his spiritual ancestry 
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Ten Yeaare 


Warranted 








December 3, 1898 


not the disciples who forsook their Master, 
or the Peter who followed afar off, but the 
peter and John of Pentecostal times. 
They were to be witnesses of the things 
they had seen and heard. They were to 
testify that Jesus is the Christ. They 
were to be living epistles known and read 
of all men. Their lives were to be so 
juminous that men would take knowledge 
of them that they had been with ‘Jesus. 
There was to be an influence in what they 
were, aS well as a power in what they said 
or did, which would carry with it its own 
weight. This influence every Christian 
may possess and exercise, and thus repro- 
duce the most powerful characteristics of 
the early church. 

It is nothing to thé point, indeed it is 
not true, that the mass of professing 
Christians are precluded by disadvantage 
from exercising such influences. In these 
earlier days not many mighty, not many 
noble, were called, To the poor the 
gospel was preached. It was not that the 
truth was not for the rich and great. It 
was for all classes. They needed it; it 
needed them. But it was specially to be 


emphasised that that class which had | 


looked upon itself as excluded from every 
privilege should learn that here at least it 


was in a position of perfect equality with | 


all others, and that any disqualification 
was to be determined according to faith. 
Surely history can repeat itself here. If 
those disciples, horny-handed sons of toil, 
and whose literary style is to-day the scorn 
of the critics, revolutionized the world, 
there must surely be a place and power 


in gospel work for every man, whatever | 


be his social state or antecedents. At 
least, if creed is expressed in conduct, 
and doctrine in duty, they, too, in their 
own way, are preachers and teachers, and 
history in one way is repeating itself. 


| INEN COLLARS and 


CUFFS « « « 











Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on both sides. The turn-down col- 
ars are reversible and give double service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 
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THE SUNDAY 


B. & B. 


holiday helps 
for nothing 


Great preparation for Christ- 
mas shopping—such as will 
interest every reader—large 
assortments of choice novel and 
useful gift goods at less prices. 


Our big 250 page illustrated catalog tells 
all about Neckwear, Hosiery, Jewelry, and 
Silver novelties, Dolls, Toys, and hundreds 
of other goods adapted for the holidays. We’ll 
mail a copy free, postpaid, soon as you send 
name and address. 

Also, any or all of these : 

‘** Holiday Gloves.”’ 

‘* Christmas Handkerchiefs,’’ 
** Book News,’’ 

‘** Fur Booklet.’’ 

A § acre store—64 different departments— 
and a thoroughly organized mail-order system 
—determined with goods and prices to make 

your buying here so important from a style 
and money-saving point of view as will get us 
your preference—get it on plain, straigntfor- 
ward, convincing merit. 

| Silk for a waist, or a dress goods pattern, 
will be appropriate for many. Get samples 
, of the smart novelty Taffeta Silks, 65c. a yard 
—and dressy Dress goods, 50c., 65c., 85c. a 
yard, 

Plenty of time yet, if you send now, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 





Allegheny, Pa. 





state your height and 
wumbor of inches aro 
breast taken over vest under Lent 
close up under arms, we 

. cond you this cont bp § ex press, C. °o. 


aoc ere to om at your nearest ex- 
office and 





and Made-to-Measure Suits 


5 610.©, write for Free 


| and ond Overseas ve ~~ 5.00 to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 

















SAVE><YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stoveor furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
where we have no active agent we 
Will sell at wholesale price. Write at 
once, 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

46 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, WN, Y. 


HIGH 
ARM, 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broatway, Hew York, 8. Y. 


~ AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia. 








.--. $500,000.00 


meee 4 
542,301.63 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 


$2,675,520.22. 
| THOS. a. MON TOOMERY. President. 


| Reserve for Reinsurance and all 





AS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
i RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 
Ag LIAMS, Asst. Sec. 


wM 
| . KELLY, Genl. Apt. 


F. Vv 
WM. & 


| Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 


Israel Morris, os. FE. Gillingham 
| Pembertos S. Hatchinson, “haries S. W 
Alexander le, Edward F. Beale, 


i Jobs S. Gerhard. 


pwon, | = WE MAIL 


j 
} 
| tan coter, actin (Sei es 
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O’Neill’s 
6th Ave.,2oth to 2ist St. 
NEW YORK 


Buy Your . 
Christmas Gifts 
in New York! 


—AT O’NEILL’S. You'll find 
there everything that is new and 
appropriate for a Christmas Gift, 
and sold at a price that will enable 
you to be more generous, perhaps, 
than you anticipated, 


Lamps, Bronzes, Cut Glass, 
Leather Goods, Jewelry, 
Fine Furniture, 
Fancy China, Bric-a-Brac, 
Cameras, Fine Furs, 
Jackets, Sewing-Machines, 
Bicycles, etc., etc. 


If You Cannot 
Come to New ok | 


to do your Christmas shopping, 
send for a copy of our handsome 
little booklet, 
tions.’’ It will help you not only 
to select the most suitable gifts 
for souvenirs, but will also allow 
you to exercise discrimination in | 
the matter of cost. 

IT FREE TO 
ADDRESS 


H. O’Neill & Co. 








ANY 





Swing Chair FREE. 






Mobomey Fis Pistoh, Strong, 
Comf mall order for our 
Teas, Coffees, | ¥— Kekin« Powder, 
Etec., among your friends, will se- 
eure your choice of a Swing 
Chatr, Morris Chair, Couch, 
Table, Bicycle, Camera, Dinner 
Set, Pte. No money required 
with your order. 
express. 


Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CoO., 
192 Hanover 8t., 

Dept. F, Boston, M ass. 


We pay the 
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Peirce School 


| 

; This is the best time of the year to 

take up such studies and pursuits as re- 

¢ The 

§ bracing air of autumn is favorable, the 
enervating effects of the heated season 
have given away to the life and vim of 
cool weather. 


quire concentration and attention. 


Our records for many 
years show a regular increase in our 
enrolments at this time of the year. If 
every young man who would be benefited 
by a course in stenography were to enter 
now, we would have a school unmatch- 
able in numbers and illimitable in use- 
fulness. There are positions for them, 
too. Send for 34th Year Book. 

Peirce School, 917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOF ST OT FT eT ee 


CO Oa OD 


| 
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| 


“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


oe -%  ~ 
Philadelphia Institute for the cure 
fects, is the result of the efforts of the Foe =~ 
in ridding himself of a distressing impediment of 
forty ag A standing Endorsed by Hishe 
Cyrus D. Foss, Phila ia, Pa. Bishop C 
Fowler, Buffaio, N.Y. on. John Wanamaker, 
Ex- Postmaster-General. S.. and Horatio C. 
Wood, M.D., LL.I)..  Unineoiey of Penna 

Can refer to John T). Wattles & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times 

Write for 60-page beok to Phi eee Some 
tute, 1072 Spring Garden St.. Philadel 


Established 1884. Edwin S. Jobnston, Ps J 
and Founder 
a | 
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‘“*A Few Sugges- | 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N.Y. 


Safe and 1 


3 


| 25,000 slides in sto 





Literature. Fs . 
Gz BURT IN, ‘Christian Umiversit; 


| 





THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire it’s useless to tire 
yourself.” About half of your toil can be avoided by 


~" SAPOLIO 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell about the merits of 
Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United States 
thank us every hour of their lives fur having told them 
of Sapolio. 


Its use saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
cleaning. No. 32 


Church Furnishings 


FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Buy the aan 6 ood Magic lantern, not a toy 


| (we don’t sell to e have made a special cut as 
follows for the ¢ Sicieme trade, and this outfit can't be 
; beat forthe money. One Triumph four-wick oil lantern, 
1 carrier, 9 ft. screen, 25 slides on the war, Santa Cla: s, 
or aay other subject from our catalog, 10 comics, «ok 
ored, 1 box of plates to make your own slides, 12 mat 12 
cover glasses, 12 binding rt ye and one box of culuied 


lithographic slides, ali for $30.00 
RILEY BROTHERS 


_16 Keekman Street, New ¥ ork. 


~Memorials in 
Church Furniture 


Dept. D_ 


Tablets 
Monuments 


R. GEISSLER 
124 Clinton Place, N. Y. 














OF CHURCH FURNI/ SHINCS 





FURNITUR 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


NEW LECTURE SETS for the Stereopticon 





to sell oa at each with reading. Hawaii, 60 
, 50 


moving Picture Machines. 
antern slides inte, and 

WILLIAMS. BROWN, & EA 
6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


of Stereoptice = 


colored. 


and Sunday School 
CUTEST AINGIERTS, 
Sermons and 
school lessons illostrated with Magte a. +o 
Stereopticen Viewe. Finest apparatas, al! prices. 
All particulars Prices in ZA 
MeALLISTER, we. Gotistan, 4 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


age a 
Naseoe 6t., BK. ue 


LIGHT 


For eiectric, pe, er oil. Send 
dimensions “— Light and 
estimate free. Frink, sst Pearl St., New York, 


CHIMES 
nd | PEALS 


CHURCH BELLS . 


McBSHANE ‘BELL FOUNDRY, ¥; Baitimore,taa. 


CALIFORNIA 











CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 








Leave Bosten and New Engiand points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorade Springs and 
Scenic Reute. 

Seuthern Reute leaves Boston every 
via Chicage, — ~ deeds Pt. Werth and 
Pase te Les 


A graad snccess 

* Master of Ancient 

ot carcolars. write 
, Canton, Me 
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TO BE ‘ 
SUCCESSFUL 
You 
MUST 
READ 
SUCCESS. . 


ae | 


LARGE PAGES 
Twenty Large, Superbly Illustrated Pages Every Week at $150 a Year. Offices, Cooper Union, New York City. 


Make 1899 the Banner Year of Your Life! 


EACH AN 
ACRE OF 
DIAMONDS. 
The first step in the right direction is to Subscribe for SUCCESS, the Only Publication in the World 
Actually Worth its Weight in Gold to everybody who wishes to Succeed. Only they who Know all 
there is to Know, or are so Perfect that there is no room for Improvement, or are so Unfortunate as to 
essere be Entirely Satisfied with themselves, can afford to do without it. 






























































SUCCESS is Published EVERY WEEK—52 Times a Year—contains 
. Twenty Large Pages, is Beautifully IIMustrated, exceptionally well 
an <p DA printed, and its every issue is worth more than a full year’s subscription. 


is =~ 


Pp) SUCCESS is Beautifully Gotten Up, yet is not a High-priced Pub- 
3 lication—only $1.50 for 52 issues—LESS THAN THREE CENTS A COPY; 
but if its Price were a Hundred Times the Amount, SUCCESS 
COULD NOT BE BETTER THAN IT IS. Give it a trial. 


Modern Webster Dictionary Free 


Send FIFTY CENTS and we will mail SUCCESS every week for FOUR 
MONTHS, and also send to you immediately, all charges fully prepaid, 


Any One ot me Following Chree Books Free : Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
| SE RL REN REN ARE NRE SONI ORE 1 tL AE LOLOL ESET EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF “‘SUCCESS.”’ 
The Modern Webster Dictionary, 432 pages, bound in cloth, containing 60,000 words Author of “Pushing to the Front,” “ Architects of 
and Definitions, Word Phrases, Maxims and Mottoes from Classical and Modern Lan- Fate,’ “The Secret of Achievement,” Etc. 
guages, Abbreviations in Common Use, and Instructions on How to do Proof-Reading. - 


Pocket Encyclopedia Britannica Free | Home and Business Instructor Free 


/ Containing all the leading dates and facts in the History, Biography, Geography, $ Containing the Theory and Practice of Penmanship, Models for Letter Writing for 
Philosophy, and Science of the Civilized World, thoroughly Americanized, and il ¢ all Occasions; Complete Instructions in Book-keeping; the History and Daily Rovu- 
iaatnates with Twelve Full-Page Portraits and Seventy-two smaller ones, and Six } tine of Banking; Advice on Everyday Law; Fornis for all Emergencies; List of 
Maps, together with a Chronological History of the World from the Deluge. Also a { Mercantile and Technical Terms; a apter on Social Forms and Speech; How to 
Chronological List of the Rulers of the World, beginning with the yéar{428 of the Chris- { Enter Uncle Sam’s Service; a fist of 3,060 /Synényms, and Miscellaneous Informa- 


tian Era. This storehouse of precious knowledge contains 401 pages, bound in cloth. * tion; placing self-education within the reach of all. 372 pages, bound in cloth. 


ine (9) Beautiful Christmas Presents! 


Or, should you find it difficult to decide which of the three books you prefer, send $1.00 for an eight-months’ subscription to SUCCESS, 
Sige Wien Open and any two of the books; or, better still, send $1.50 for A 
ay Ones YEAR’S subscription and ALL THREE OF THE BOOKS. 


IF YOU DO NOT CARE FOR ANY OF THE BOOKS, send us $1.50 for 
a yearly subscription te SUCCESS, and we will send you a full set of 


Six_ War Souvenir Spoons Free 


Made by one of the most celebrated silversmiths in the country, artistic in design, 
thorough in workmanship, perfect in finish, plated with pure coin silver and oxidized, so 
as to give them a high-art antique appearance. These spoons are not toy spoons, 
but regular, full-sized, serviceable tea spoons. They are manufactured in copyright 
patriotic designs as follows: President [icKinley and the American flag; Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley and the White House; Gen. Miles and Chickamauga; Captain Sigsbee and 
the Maine ; Admiral Dewey and the O/ymfia ; Gen. Fitzhugh Lee and Morro Castle. 


Cake every Premium on this Page 


Now, if you are in a quandary as to whether to choose the books or the spoons, we 
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will help you out by sending, on receipt of only $2.00, Success for one whole year— ee 
52 times—and EVERY PREMIU! MENTIONED ON THIS PAGE, making a total of 


THREE BOOKS AND SIX SPOONS TOGETHER WITH SUCCESS FOR ONE YEAR—52 TIMES—ALL FOR ONLY $2.00. We 


know this seems incredible, but we are perfectly responsible, otherwise "THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES would not 
insert this advertisement in its columns; 
hence you need not hesitate, and you may 
safely depend on getting everything herein 
promised. Money cheerfully refunded if you 
are not-satisfied. Therefore you run no risk 
whatever. Address at once, 


SUCCESS cit. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers wiil refund to subscribers any mouncy that they lose thereby 
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